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CING 


“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
( Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844} 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

indulgence, if you would 

maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 


rettes will bring modern figures 
or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will “Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over -indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 





“It’s toasted” — 


Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 
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TIME 


Quit Work at 55 


HIS page tells how you can pro- 
videalifeof leisure foryourself by 
following a simple financial program 
called the Retirement Income Plan. 
You don’t have to be wealthy to 
follow this plan. All you have to do 
is to make a deposit of a few dollars 
a month—the exact amount depend- 
ing on your age. 

Your retirement income begins at 
any age you say—55, 60, or 65. It 
can be any amount you wish—$100 
a month, $200, $300, or more. 

This life incomeis assure andas safe 
as a government pension. It is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to you by the 
Phoenix Mutual Company, a 79-year- 
old company with assets of over 135 
million dollars. 

Once you have provided an income 
foryourself under the Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan, you may 
rely on that income completely and 


Retirement 
Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement 
Income Plan will do for you: 

It guarantees when you are 55 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which 
assures a return of $20,000 and perhaps more, 
depending on how long you live. Or if you 
prefer, a Cash Settlement of $30,200. 


It guarantees upon death from 
any cause before age 55 


ACash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or a Monthly Income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 55 
ACash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
Or a Monthly Income for life. 


It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 55 


A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for women 
or for retirement at age 60 or 65 are also 
available. 


implicitly. Nothing 
canstopit.Nothingcan 
delay it. Nothing can 
take that income from 
you. : 
There are other bene- 
fits which may be in- 
cluded in this plan. A 
guaranteed income for 
your wife, in case any- 
thing happens to you. 
Money to send your 
children to college. 
Money for emergen- 
cies. Money to leave 
your home free of debt. 
Money for other needs. 


Send for the facts 
Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of the plan 
is this: The minute you 
pay your first deposit, 
your biggest money 
worries begin to dis- 
appear. Even if you 
were totally and per- 
manently disabled the 
next day, you would notneed toworry 
about finances. Shortly thereafter, 
you would be paid a regular monthly 
income toliveon. Yourdeposits would 
be paid by us out of a special reserve 
fund provided for that purpose. For 
completeness, for safety, for absolute 
freedom from money worries, there is 
nothing that can equal the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 

Think of it—the thrill of it! The 
rockbound security of it! A guaran- 
teed income you cannot outlive. What 
a load off your mind. What a weight 


off your shoulders. The sudden lifting 
of your biggest financial worries gives 


6G) PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 


Copyright 1930, 
P.M.L.1,.Co 


A guaranteed income of $200 a month for life . 


you a new lease on life—-a new out- 
look—a new freedom you never ex- 
perienced before. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
*‘How to Get the Things You Want,”’ 
explains how this plan works. Send 

for your copy today. 
There is no cost. 
There is no obliga- 


tion. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
521 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get THE THINGS You WANT.” 
Name_ 


Date of Birth 
Business 


Address_ 


Home 
Address___ 
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Announcing the Addition of 


ANOTHER 
NEW COURSE 


to the Institute’s Training for Business Men 


IVE months ago the Institute 

announced a new series of Executive 
Training Courses—all new, with the 
exception of the Course in Production 
Management. Now the new Production 
Management Course is ready. 

This means that Institute training of 
the very latest type is available to fit 
your own personal needs, no matter 
what major department of business. you 
are in—Production, Marketing, Finance, 
or General Executive Work. 

In years, no Institute announcement 
has caused so much comment. 

Why? ; 

Simply because the need for this new 
type of training is so great. Simply be- 
cause industry is at this moment in such 
desperate need of men who can organize 
and conduct the affairs of an entire 
business or of an important department. 


What would a merger do to 
your job! 


Old jobs, old functions, old activities are 
being remorselessly altered or cast aside. 
On all sides, companies are merging and 
old employees are being dropped off. On 
all sides new inventions are putting old 
methods of manufacture into the dis- 
card. Small companies are being put to 
a new and challenging test by the com- 
petition of large companies. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Business 


Business 


Position 


Address......... 





Whether you are in a small company 
or a great corporation, everywhere you 
hear warnings to look out for your job, 
to prepare for a new form of competition. 

Is there any security for the individual 
in an era such as this? 

Yes. Mergers and reorganizations are 
merely deep breaths in healthy growth. 
Their basis is economy. Their promise 
is greater chance for the individual. For 
every job wiped out, there is a bigger 
opportunity in a more profitable field. 

There is an abundance of these jobs. 
But there is a shortage of men to handle 
them. A well-known New York banker 
said recently, “Inthenearfuture, America 
is facing a shortage of 125,000 properly 
trained executives.” 

For men trained in management the 
rewards are immediate. That is why 
the Institute’s new courses are manage- 
ment courses. 


Prominent Contributors 
In preparing the new Courses, the Insti- 
tute went to the outstanding business 
leaders of the country and asked for their 
aid and cooperation. Among the many 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 271 Astor Place, New York City. (In 


Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, “Whatan Executive Should Know.” 


of Business....__.. 


men who have gladly contributed are: 
Josern P. Day, President, Joseph P. Day, 
Inc., Real Estate; Hon. Witt H. Hays, 
President, Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., formerly U. § 
Postmaster General; Bruce Barron, Chair- 
man of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc.; Joun T. Mappen, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University; Dr. Jutius Kuery, 
The Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Commerce;GeorGE BALpwin, Vice-President, 
General Electric Company; Huserr T. Par- 
son, President, F. W. Woolworth Company; 
Davin Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; Dexter S. Kimsatt, Dean, 
The College of Engineering, Cornell 


University. 


Send for the Facts 
What this new training can mean to 
your business progress is explained in a 
newly published booklet, “What an 
Executive Should Know.” 

This booklet is free. But it will not 
interest those who are merely curious. 
It is offered only to mature men who are 
seriously interested in their own busi- 
ness progress. To prevent it from falling 
into the hands of those for whom it has 
no message, we ask you merely to fill 
in the spaces in the coupon below. Mail 
the coupon today. 


INSTITUTE 
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Will Stocks Break 


Their November Lows? 


‘ OME market commentators are now predicting that a large number of stocks 
| will continue to decline until they have broken through their lows of last 
d November. 


These observers assert that many securities are still priced absurdly high—that 
en " business is very poor and will continue at a low ebb for many months. 


These economists look to see stocks priced on a sane basis—a basis which they 
4 ie declare has not yet been reached. 
. Day, 
Hays, Is there indeed a possibility that recent drastic reactions are only a forerunner of 


- ip what is to come? 


oe What, specifically, should now be done with the following stocks ? 

Jean, ’ 

ne GENERAL MOTORS AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 

eat al RADIO CORP. WALGREEN 

ves PACKARD REMINGTON RAND 

ae NATIONAL BISCUIT UNITED AIRCRAFT 

= PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS . 
WARNER BROS. PICTURES NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT 
PARAMOUNT UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 

Fina UNION CARBIDE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 


BENDIX AVIATION AMERICAN TOBACCO 


ill not 
Irious. 


‘enpee The near and long term outlook for the general market and for the above list of 
busi- securities is summed up in our Current Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
pe will be sent to you free of charge. Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 
to fill 


me INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
NY 
. E 
Investors Research Bureau, Inc. NS 2 rye toy. db oe ees bed ich Ld 058 &6 wid oh ed ee eh a cae 
Div. 644, Syracuse, N. Y. 


l 


Office Address 
Kindly send me specimen copies of your Cur- See Ae | 


rent Stock Market Bulletins. Also a copy of 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does EO Eee ey Cr ee ea, re 
A hk Important: Print your name and address plainly so you will be sure to get this 
not obligate me in any way. material. 


en nent eset een 
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MeDICime Loose 


ANSAS 


Home of 

Dr. Willard 

P. Earngey, 

Rockford, IIL 
Architects: 

Bradley & Bradley. 


IRST cost is 

practically the 
only cost when BEST 
BROS. Keene’s Cement 
is used for plastering walls 
and ceilings. This gypsum ce- 
ment assures strength and long- 
lasting service. It safeguards against 
unsightly cracks .. saves repaircosts. 


And with BEST BROS. Keene's 


Cement you can obtain the most 
beautiful of modern textured fin- 
ishes and color effects. For 40 
years it has given the utmost 
satisfaction. 

FREE BOOKLET... A card or letter 
will bring you a Booklet telling in an interest- 


ing way the story of this qual- 
ity product and its many uses. 


BEST BROS. 
KEENE’S CEMENT CO. 


‘are 
NN Konsos bs 
BEST BROS. 


KEENE’S 
CEMENT 


CYlways *BEST’ for Plasterin 
¥ & 
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President & Cat 


Sirs: 

In your paper of late date you mention an 
alley cat being fed with milk by President 
Hoover from the White House (Time, May 12). 
Is this at the expense of the American people 
or does the President furnish his own milk? 

W. W. J. Jones 

Batesville, Ark. 

The U. S. people furnish their President 
with $25,000 per annum for “official en- 
tertainment.’”—Eb. 

ee 
Fantasticalities 
Sirs: 

It is really hard to understand why your 
publication, whenever it happens to publish 
news regarding Italy, these are not only pre- 
sented in an untrue version, but they are delib- 
erately and wickedly interpreted. 

It is true that no other publication in the 
United States parallels yours Time; but honestly, 
none ventures so impudently to misrepresent the 
events and try to alter and mystify the Ameri- 
can public opinion about Italy. 

I chiefly refer to three of your late issues, 
which I have present, those of Nov. 25, 1929, 
April 28 and May 5, 1930, filled with fantas- 
ticalities, all tried later by facts. For instance, 
you say (April 28, p. 22) that King Victor 
Emmanuel was not wedded in Church. I can 
assure you that he was: the wedding took place 
in the Church of S. Maria degli Angeli, Oct. 24, 
1896. Any common almanac would comply with 
this truth. 

Only when one is obsessed by impetuosity to 
forge malicious informations, he is liable to 
incur blindly in mistakes such as the one you 
have rushed into by reproducing at p. 23, May 5, 
a picture of former Governor of Rome, Senator 
Cremonesi, given as Count Costanzo Ciano, 
father of the young bridegroom of Premier 
Mussolini’s daughter. 

Time would make itself a treat in leaving the 
Italian affairs in more skilful hands, if events 
marking the life of Italy—that great country 
that much taught to humanity in the past and 
a lot can teach today—should continue to be 
published so stubbornly and so _ misleading, 


| against the sovereignty of truth and outraging 


any editorial’s dignity. 
AGOSTINO DE BIASI 
Editor 

Il Carroccio 

(The Italian Review) 

New York, N. Y. 

Let Editor Biasi re-read the April 28 
issue. The word “sire” is used clearly to 
refer to Benito Mussolini’s father, not his 
sovereign. Nothing is said about the mar- 
riage of Italy’s King. 

TIME regrets that it was led by Inter- 
national News Photos Inc. into confusing 
bearded Count Costanzo Ciano with mus- 
tachioed Senator Cremonesi. 

ae 
Rumo(u)r 
Sirs: 

During these first few weeks of the Oxford 
“Summer Term,” there has been more than the 
usual comment among Oxford Americans on 
your unique publication. That scholars should 


turn aside from research and the other aspects 
of that “Good Life’ which Oxford offers may 
be of some interest, especially to the editors of 
the one publication in the world which com- 
bines efficient condensation and catchword col- 
loquialisms. 

Rumo(u)r has it that comment of a similar 
nature has been prevalent in the sister instity- 
tion, Alma Mater of Sir Isaac Newton, Pitt and 
Paul Melon. The latter was reported in your 
good columns as having stroked the crew of 
Emmanuel College to victory in the annua! 
winter regatta. Can you tell us what was meant 
by “the annual winter regatta” and how long 
this institution has existed at Cambridge—so 
that we may have the pleasure of witnessing it 
on the occasion of its recurrence? Can you also 
tell us when Mr. Paul Melon took up residence 
in Emmanuel College? You see, we wish to 
make use of the good offices of Time to combat 
prevailing opinions on these matters. Until read- 
ing your good magazine, we had never heard 
of a “regatta” at either Oxford or Cambridge, 
and the general view held was that Mr. Paul 
Melon was at Clare College. Do come to our 
aid in clearing up these vulgar sins respectively 
of omission and commission. 

Your article on our esteemed Mr. Brewster 
Morgan was above reproach and only its form 
has been the object of banter and thrust in 
repartee and more ordinary discussion. . . . 

Unfortunately the climax of our congratula- 
tions involves “Pink and White” whose family 
tree was so meticulously portrayed to the great 
melting pot. Only when a new-world brew set- 
tles into layers does it become interested in 
those of Ale and Stout. It then seems to limit 
its interest to the foam on the top. Time there- 
fore felt justified, or at least prudent, in devot- 
ing so much space to the Ancestry of “Pink and 
White.” 

Quite seriously, Trme should, in our humble 
opinion, take the Old World more seriously, 
After all, the only place where weighty subjects 
have been treated with a flippant tongue and at 
the same time skillfully and fairly accurately 
is the Oxford Union itself. But in “the Union,” 
the language used is the King’s English... . 

Tuomas Mace III 
T. J. HamILton 


G. C. MERRILL 

Oxford, England 

For the benefit of such U. S. subscribers 
as have not only enjoyed the rhythm of, 
but also apprehended the substance of the 
above example of King’s English, Tre 
appends factual comment as follows: 

1) No such person as Paul Melon is 
known to exist. Paul Mellon, mentally 
active son of the U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury, stroked the Clare College second 
boat in successful competition with other 
Cambridge College boats in an annual 
event which may properly be described 
as a regatta but which Cantabs delight to 
call The Lents. 

2) Brewster Morgan, of Kansas City, 
Kans., acquired great kudos for his Ox- 
ford production of Macbeth, and for other 
brainy feats (Tre, Feb. 24). 

3) “Pink and White” was an Homeric 





bill ($5.00). 


NAME 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLaTIOoN Meor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 
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You'll never know 


how cool and pain- 
less a shave can be 
until you use 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


One of the most expert young dentists in 
New York, with a wonderful practice and 
a brilliant future—then, one by one, his 
patients began to go elsewhere. It was 
beyond his comprehension, this sudden 
change in his fortunes. Could he have 


Do they say it of you 


No man or woman has any right to 
assume freedom from this humili- 
ating condition. It is so prevalent, so 
widespread, that it has been rightly 
termed “the national nuisance.” 

The insidious thing about it is 
that it does not announce itself to 
the victim. You yourself never know 
when you have it—and your best 
friend won’t tell you. 

The one way to make sure that 
you do not offend is to rinse the 


TIME 


eek 


oan in On On Oe CO) 








never heard ,, , 





TO HIM” 


s 


“SUCH A NICE FELLOW OTHERWISE ” 


"NO WONDER HIS PATIENTS. 


y 


ect ain Sa a RNS ce 


HAVE QUIT HIM“ 


y 


"“HE'LE NEVER: FILL 
ANOTHER TOOTH OF MINE” 


“THINK OF A DENTIST 
HAVING IT" 


y 


"HIS WIFE OUGHT TO 
TELL HIM" 


overheard the whispered remarks of his 
former patients he would have realized 
instantly what the trouble was. But no 
good friend, much less a patient, is will- 
ing to inform a man that he has halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). 


mouth with full strength Listerine 
every morning and every night, and 
between times before meeting others. 
Then, if halitosis is present, Lis- 
terine overcomes it. If it is not pres- 
ent, your mouth has had the benefit 
of Listerine’s cleansing, antiseptic, 
deodorizing action. 

Halitosis is usually caused by fer- 
menting food particles in the mouth, 
decaying teeth, unclean dentures, 
pyorrhea, catarrh, or other infections 


Listerine ends halitosis 





It is one of those delicate matters people 
simply do not discuss—an unforgivable 
fault in business, professional, and soc ial 
lifé. And inexcusable too—because it 
is a fault that can be corrected almost 
instantly. 


? — probably 


of the mouth, nose, throat, or gums. 
Listerine’s success against halitosis 
is due primarily to its antiseptic and 
germicidal action.* It allays de- 
composition and attacks infection. 
Since it is also a powerful deodor- 
ant, it instantly overcomes odors. 
Keep a bottle of Listerine handy 
at home and office and use it syste- 
matically. It puts you on the healthy, 
polite, and fastidious side. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


*Full strength Listerine kills Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus) and Bacillus. Typhosus (typhoid) germs in 
counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds— 
(15 seconds is the fastest killing time accurately 
recorded by science.) 
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The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No. 2 


The Postage Stamp 
“The best have taken a licking 


there’ SAYS AUBREY BOOMER 


“THE ‘POSTAGE STAMP, ’ gets my vote as 
the trickiest short hole I know,” says Aubrey 
Boomer, French Open Champion. “In calm 
weather the green can be reached with a mashie- 
niblick but staying on is another matter. The 
green is garrisoned by an archipelago of bunkers and looks 
even smaller than it actually is as you stand tremblingly 
uncertain on the tee. In front there is a waste of rough, to 
the left a high hill, on the right a deep bunker and many 
a poor soul has played ping pong from the hill to bunker 
and bunker to hill. Formerly, it was the custom to play for 
the hill with the hope of trickling down to the green. Before 
the qualifying round for the Open in ’25, Jim Braid placed 
two bunkers on the hillside; leaving little more than a bee’s 
knee between. But if you catch it, your ball should roll down 
on the green, leaving a sporting chance for a birdie two.” 


The Postage Stamp is the 8th hole at Troon, Scotland, scene of British 
Open in 1923. Length 120 yards, par 3. 


Aubrey Boomer plays the 
SILVER KING 


John Wanamaker New York, Sole United States 
Distributors for the Silvertown Co., London 
© 1930 
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epithet attached to Randolph Church, 18, 
son of Winston Churchill, on the occasion 
of a slashing philippic which he delivered 
in the Oxford Union on the Labor Party’s 

— policy in Egypt (Time, Mar. 3). 
—Eb. 
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Private Amusement 

Sirs: 

Kindly add my signature to the respectful 
reproach devised by my Oxford friends, Thomas 
Magee, T. J. Hamilton and G. C. Merrill, with 
the following further comments: 

The few Americans at Cambridge have of 
course also noted your rather surprising care- 
lessness with regard to easily verified facts. We 
have not commented with much heat on the 
discovery, however, as we supposed that possibly 
such oversights had become your usual habit, 
We felt that protests could hardly be expected 
to change the policy of your publication. In 
short, we were merely amused. 

The discovery that your publication is not 
particularly interested in getting the facts cor- 
rect, has in no way lessened the enjoyment which 
we take in reading Time. We do not, however, 
leave your publication lying about our rooms 
for the inspection of our English friends as their 
criticisms would force us to the admission either 
that American magazines are not so good as the 
English, or that Time is not a good magazine 
as American magazines go. Both alternatives 
would be equally distasteful, and we therefore 
amuse ourselves with your magazine in pri- 
vate. ..% 

Breck Moran 

Clare College, 

Cambridge, England 

To Subscriber Moran, a thorough-going 
rebuke for his lack of fire. In future let 
him specify T1rMe’s errors and, for Truth’s 
sake, protest.—Eb. 


Latinist 
Sirs: 

Referring to your report about the Eucharistic 
Congress recently held at Carthage and the very 
interesting resumé of the history of that ancient 
city (TIME, p. 26, May 19), permit me to cor- 
rect the quotation ascribed to the Roman senator 
Marcus Porcius Cato. The phrase as given 
“Delenda est Carthago” might have been used 
by Scipio Africanus when reporting the destruc- 
tion of Carthage (however, he would not have 
used the “th” in the Latin name of that city.) 

Inasmuch as Carthage was not yet destroyed 
when Cato thundered against it in the senate, 
he would not have said, “est” which means “it 
is,’ 

Some sixty years have passed since I studied 
Latin in school, but I think I am not far wrong 
when I quote the phrase which Cato used as 
follows: 

Caeterum Censeo Cartaginem esse delendam. 
(Therefore, it is my opinion, that Carthage must 
be destroyed. ) 

If 1 am incorrect in this, I would like to hear 
from a scholar of Latin. 

GEORGE ANDRAE 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Correct Latin though scholarly Sub- 
scriber Andrae’s version is, the version 
actually used by Cato, and accurately 
quoted by TrMkE, is also correct Latin. Let 
Subscriber Andrae consult his Allen & 
Greenough’s, or any other standard Latin 
grammar, anent the gerundive construc- 
tion.—Eb. 


—_—$)» —_—- 
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Machine Guns 
Sirs: 

Time, May 5, p. 16 under the caption Labor 
you imply that West Virginia State troops 
guarded the roads with “machine guns.” This 
was “40 years ago.” 

No doubt this State, so far in advance of 
the times can now deal out death rays. 


A. WIGHAM 

Piedmont, Calif. 

R..J. Gatling of Chicago perfected his 
machine gun in 1861, Sir Hiram Maxim 
his in 1889—both more than 40 years ago. 
—Ep. 
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Business finds a Profit in 
Good Architecture 


This explains the 
swing to Indiana 
Limestone 


HERE is a sound business rea- 
son, aside from the aesthetic, 
for the present-day swing to stone 
in modern office building. The busi- 
ness leaders whose money goes into 
these structures find that beauty pays! 


Building must “draw” 

Where land values are high, own- 
ers must be doubly certain of their 
new building’s drawing power. 

They have found that the public is 
willing to pay a preference for space 
in buildings of good design ex- 
ecuted in enduring Indiana Lime- 
stone. Surveys in metropolitan cen- 
ters show that in percentage of space 
occupied, Indiana Limestone build- 
ings rank well above the average. 

Too, the low upkeep cost of the 
Indiana Limestone exterior is a fac- 
tor. No costly cleaning is required. 
Age gives this beautiful natural 
stone a mellowness that increases 
its appeal. 

Facilities unlimited 


Most of the limestone in modern 
buildings comes from the quarries 
of Indiana Limestone Company. 
Formed in 1926, this is a consolida- 
tion of 24 companies. With assets 
of over $46,000,000, it has facilities 
for handling any number of large 
contract operations. 

Let us send you a brochure con- 
taining examples of modern Indiana 
Limestone buildings or a folder 
showing residences, Write Box 1678, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 
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The Palmolive Building, Chicago. In the foreground, the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
Indiana Limestone both! Architects for Palmolive Building, Holabird & Root. 
Builders, Lundoff-Bicknell Company. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Heat Curtain 


H ere was the problem: 


How to heat the airplane hangar with doors 
30 to 60 ft. wide being opened frequently. 


The answer: Modine Unit Heaters. 


In the Stewart Aircraft Corporation hangar 
above two Units are suspended to face the 
doors and throw a “heat curtain” to smoth- 
er cold air that naturally flows in with the 
opening of the wide doors. On severe days 
comfortable temperatures are maintained. 













What discomfort—what expense old methods 
of heating would mean to this new industry. 


Areold methods causing discomfort and need- 
less expense in your plants? Get complete 
facts about Modine Unit Heaters that suspend 
from the steamline, deliver heat down and 


keep it down before you answer this ques- 
tion. Write today for our newest catalog, 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Unit Heaters—Domestic Copper Radiation—Automotive Radiators 
1716 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Branch offices in all large cities 


London Office: S. G. Leach & Co. Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane, 


odimne 


Unit HEATER 


Af, 





© 1930, Modine Mfg. Co. 
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Nanette & Rintintin 


Sirs: 

Re: Correction anent “Nanette et Rintintin” 
(Time, May 12). 

Two little children, parentless, dirty, tear- 
begrimed and hungry were picked up by a warm- 
hearted gendarme during the earliest bombard- 
ment in Paris. The little boy said he was called 
“Rintintin’” and his sister who was afraid of 
the big noise was ‘Nanette.’ 

Pictures and comment in the Parisian journals 
made the homeless waifs the idols of the warm- 
hearted French. Some enterprising merchant 
fashioned a Siamese-twin-like yarn doll repre- 
senting a boy and a girl which was immediately 
seized upon by the Poilu as a good luck fetish 
to be worn around the neck. Soon everyone 
wore them in every Allied army. 

The expression “Nanette et Rintintin’’ became 
so popular as to become part of the Armies’ 
Mregot. «.. « 

Maurice H. AvERBACH 
A. P.O. 714 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Prize Withheld 
Sirs 

LIME says anent non-award of Pulitzer news- 
paper Public Service prize: “. . . the prize com- 
mittee (names withheld) were either unimpressed 
or unable to agree.” (Time, May 19). The prize 
committee, of which | was a member, was im- 
pressed, agreed unanimously. But, for some rea- 
son, Columbia University trustees withheld 


award, 
M. V. Atwoop 
Associate Editor 
Gannett Newspapers 
Rochester, N. Y. 


John Armstrong Chaloner 
Sirs: 

My news bureau has sent me a clipping from 
your paper of April 21 containing a libellous 
statement about me; saying, “He (1) attracted 
no little attention by running amuck and shoot- 
ing his butler.”’ That is an unqualified lie. The 
man was an English mechanic who I discovered, 
was a most brutal wife beater. <A friend told 
me of it and I told the friend to have his wife 
tell Gillard that the next time he beat her, to 
come over here |The Merry Mills,” Cobham, 
Va.| with her flock of children and I'd put her 
and them up at two farm houses on this place 
with my farmer and wife. He beat her shortly 
after. She and children fled here, while Gillard 
was out walking. He came home and followed 


her here. I always carry a 32 Smith and Wesson 
revolver indoors, not out, because L live entirely 
alone. I came down stairs with the gun on 


and found Gillard beating his wife to death with 
a pair of heavy tongs, hitting her over the head. 
I attacked him empty handed. He knocked me 
down and I got up and went at him again. This 
time he knocked me senseless. My secretary at 
the time, a powerful Englishman, heard me call, 
during the fight, and rushed to my aid. He 
grabbed Gillard and I came to. I then drew 
my gun and held it hanging down in my hand, 
because Gillard was even more powerful than 
my secretary, and was gradually getting the 
better of him. I came too near the scuffle and 
Gillard grabbed the gun. He couldn't pull it 
out of my hand, but swung it towards his wife 
and children at the end of the room and tried 


(Continued on p. 68) 
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* The bills of a repres- 
entative number of 
large and small typical 
industrial consumers 
were computed at Los 
Angeles rates and prin- 
cipal published rates in 
Eastern and Midwest- 
ern industrial -centers 
and found to average 
46.5% lower in Los 


Angeles. 


This Means Lower Production Costs than 


at Your Eastern or 


Mid-Western Factory! 


a RECOMMENDATIONS of an imposing number 
of nationally famous industrial engineers have 
resulted in the construction of many Pacific Coast 
factories in the Los Angeles area on the basis of 
Savings in production costs. Analysis of the Los 
Angeles cost sheet shows that power here is a po- 
tent factor in economical production...a worthy 
helpmate to unsurpassed advantages of distribution, 
market concentration, accessibility to South America 


and the Orient, productive climate and labor, and 
low building costs. 


Compare your present power costs with savings 
available in this industrial center. Send detailed spe- 
cifications of your prospective Pacific Coast plant re- 
quirements. An accurate computation of what your 
Los Angeles power costs would be here will be re- 
turned to you promptly... compiled by thoroughly 
experienced industrial power experts. Our opening 
statement is a challenge. Write the Business Agent, 
Bureau of Power and Light, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California, for your confidential report. 


BUREAU ofr POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
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A CONVERTIBLE COUPE model on the new 


Chrysler Six. Two cars in one at this amazingly 
low price. A rich, snug Coupe for days and nights 
when you want a closed car—or presto!—a smart, 
dashing open car for joyous driving in the sun- 
shine. —==32 One person can make the change 


The sky clouds over. Rain threatens. Just reach 


heal ad piles tal daa dine pln quickly anywhere, anytime. The top folds down 


easily when you want only the sky over you— 
and just as quickly is drawn back into place again 
for sudden changes in weather. ~=3 Open or 
closed, it’s a smart car—just as you’d expect of a 
Chrysler—and always a joy to drive for the sheer 
thrill of its typically Chrysler speed and smoothness. 
Now it’s a Coupe— you can laugh at the rain 


and go merrily on your way—perfectl) 


dry and comfortable. NEW CHRYSLER SIX PRICES: Business Coupe, $795; 
Royal Coupe, $835; Roadster, $835; Touring, $835; 4-Door 
Royal Sedan, 3-Window, $845; Convertible Coupe, $925- 
All prices f. 0. b. factory (Special Equipment Extra). 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

When Senator Hiram Johnson kept call- 
ing more and more naval officers before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to testify against the London Treaty, 
President Hoover last week began to sus- 
pect a subtle filibuster was in progress to 
block ratification of the Pact at this ses- 
sion. The President has gained enough 
knowledge of practical politics to realize 
that delay feeds the fires of Opposition. 
Sternly he spoke out his displeasure. 

“It is my understanding that the advo- 
cates of the Naval Treaty in the Senate 
are earnestly striving for action in the 
present session. If it should prove impos- 
sible to complete in the present session, I 
shall call a special session of the Senate 
immediately following the regular session 
to deal with the question.” 

As a result of this threat, Chairman 
Borah of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee prepared to close hearings this week, 
predicted the Pact’s ratification within a 
fortnight. 

@ Bursting with a sense of “personal tri- 
umph,” Secretary of Labor James John 
Davis called on President Hoover to tell 
him that he (Davis) had been nominated 
for the Senate in Pennsylvania over Sena- 
tor Joseph Ridgway Grundy (see p. 15). 
Nominee Davis declared he would not 
leave the Cabinet until Sept. 1, after he 
had written his department’s annual re- 
port. 

@ With his face burned a pinkish red by 
sun and sea wind, President Hoover re- 
turned to the White House from review- 
ing the U. S. fleet off the Virginia Capes 
(see p. 13). Aboard his reviewing ship, 
the U. S. S. Salt Lake City, the President 
had clambered up and down steel ladders, 
poked in and out of gun turrets, inspected 
the officers & crew, thoroughly enjoyed 
himself. 

@ To his Rapidan Camp President Hoo- 
ver carried 17 men as weekend guests. 
Mrs. Hoover, slowly recovering from her 
seriously sprained back, was still unable 
to accompany him. Hard rain again in- 
terrupted the President’s fishing. Four 
Senators abruptly hastened back to Wash- 
Ington to carry a mysterious message from 
President Hoover to Utah’s Senator Reed 
Smoot on the final Tariff compromise 
(see p. 12). 

€ A staunch Administration Senator who 
ls rarely invited socially to the White 
House is Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware. 
Said Senator Hastings to the Delaware 
state Society in Washington: “The Presi- 
dent entertains the irregulars at the 
White House to get them to change their 
votes while conservative Republicans like 
my colleague [Senator John G. Townsend 


Jr.] and myself have to seek entertain- 
ment elsewhere.” 

@ President Hoover last week appointed 
Hanford MacNider, Iowa-born (1889), 
Harvard-educated (1911), onetime (1925- 
28) Assistant Secretary of War, to be 
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FLEET REVIEWER 


Acme 


He thoroughly enjoyed himself. 


U. S. Minister to Canada. An A. E. F. 
Lieutenant Colonel with many a military 
decoration, Mr. MacNider was _ national 
commander of the American Legion in 
1921. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE CABINET 
Taft Stamp 

Death alone can put a President on a 
postage stamp. Last week the Post Office 
Department announced that a portrait of 
William Howard Taft would appear early 
this month on all 4¢ stamps, replacing 
Martha Washington. The first First Lady 
will not be completely ousted from the 
mails because her likeness will continue 
to appear on the reply half of the 2¢ busi- 
ness postal card. (George Washington is 
on the address half.) 

The new Taft portrait will be that of 
the corpulent twenty-seventh President of 
the U. S., not of the leaner tenth Chief 
Justice of the U. S.* 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill. 
@ Confirmed the appointment to the Su- 
preme Court of Owen Josephus Roberts 
of Philadelphia. 
q@ Adopted a resolution to suspend rail 
mergers until March 4, 1931. 
@ Adopted a resolution abolishing dial 
telephones from the Senate wing of the 
Capitol (see p. 12). 
@ Passed a House bill awarding medals 
to the Byrd exploration party. 
@ Passed a bill to promote “vocational 
rehabilitation of persons injured in indus- 
try or otherwise.” 
@ Adopted a joint resolution transferring 
the functions of the radio division, De- 
partment of Commerce, to the Federal 
Radio Commission. 
@ Received reports from its Lobby Com- 
mittee on the activities of Claudius Hart 
Huston for Muscle Shoals, and of John 
Jacob Raskob for the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. 


The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Passed a bill providing $265,000 to 
modernize the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, from which official U. S. time is 
obtained. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the President 
to appoint a $10,000-a-year minister to 
the Union of South Africa. 
@, Passed a bill authorizing the Secretary 


*Harding appears on the 144c stamp, Wash- 
ington on the 2c, Lincoln on the 3c, Roosevelt 
on the 5c, Garfield on the 6c, McKinley on the 
7c, Grant on the 8c, Jefferson on the oc, Monroe 
on the roc, Hayes on the ric, Cleveland on the 
12c, Harrison on the 13c, Wilson on the 17« 
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of the Interior to investigate the desira- 
bility of an Upper Mississippi National 
Park in Iowa. 

@ Adopted a resolution to investigate 
Communism in the U. S. (see p. 15). 

@ Passed a bill for reduced German pay- 
ments to the U. S. for the cost of the 
Army of Occupation and Mixed Claims, in 
accordance with the Young Plan. 

@ Passed a bill to establish a National 
Institute of Health. 

@ Passed a bill approving agreements be- 
tween states bordering the Colorado River 
regarding apportionment of its waters. 


— 
Dialing Damned 


Though differing with the President on 
most major issues, the Senate last week 
lined up solidly behind him as objecters 
to the dial telephone system. 

Month ago Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. asked the President for 
permission to replace the White House 
telephones on twelve trunk lines with dial 
instruments. Fond though he is of me- 
chanical efficiency, the President declined 
to work his finger instead of his voice. 

Without asking the Senate’s permission 
the C. & P. Co. fortnight ago changed 
450 telephones in the north wing of the 
Capitol and the Senate office building over 
to the dial system. Senators fussed and 
jiggled with the new instruments, lost 
patience. Particularly annoyed with these 
“abominable nuisances” was Virginia’s 
peppery little Senator Carter Glass. He 
offered a resolution to rid Senators of dial 
telephones. Said he: “I object to being 
made an employe of the telephone com- 
pany without compensation.” 

Others complained that the new system 
released girl operators, added to unem- 
ployment. With a whoop the Senate unan- 
imously adopted the Glass resolution to 
oust the dialers and replace them with 
the old “number-please” instruments. 

The revolt spread to the House where 
North Carolina’s Representative Aber- 
nethy introduced a resolution to oust the 
700 dial instruments on that side of the 
Capitol. 


A 
— + — 


Return of Blanton 


Last week voters of the 17th Congres- 
sional District of Texas put aside senti- 
ment and gallantry to send Thomas Lind- 
say Blanton back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. So impatient was he to take 
his old seat and rattle the chamber’s glass 
ceiling once more with his mighty voice 
that he beat his credentials to Washing- 
ton, was denied the oath of office until 
they arrived. 

Congressman Blanton of Abilene ap- 
peared in the House in 1917, a thick- 
shouldered, stocky, irascible Texan who 
made himself conspicuous if not popular 
by his bellowings and _ parliamentary 
“cussedness.”” He was, however, behind 
his aggressive loudness, shrewd, hard- 
working, sincere. In 1928 his defeat in 
Texas for the Democratic senatorial nomi- 
nation retired him from the House. Rob- 
ert Quincy Lee, elected to his House seat, 
died last April. 

By growing custom a widow of a repre- 


sentative may have his House seat if she 
wants it. Widow Lee became a candidate. 
So did Tom Blanton. Fighting a woman 
did not soften his voice or make him 
more gentle. With ear-splitting roars, his 














BLANTON OF TEXAS 


He beat a widow. 


heels pressed together, his arms flying, he 
inveighed against the political sentimen- 
talism of voting for a widow, pointed to 
his own twelve-year record as a lawmaker. 
He reminded voters that the House, as it 
always does to a Representative’s widow, 
would vote Mrs. Lee her husband’s salary 
for one year ($10,000). Final vote: Blan- 
ton, 8,501; Widow Lee, 6,817. 


THE TARIFF 

H.R. 2667 Compromise 

With their hands now free to give and 
take, the five Senate conferees on the 
Tariff Bill last week moved swiftly to a 
final compromise with the five House 
conferees on the disputed items of H. R. 
2667. The export debenture plan was 
dropped irrevocably from the measure. 
The rate on soft lumber, twice free-listed 
by the House and fixed at $1.50 per 1,000 
ft. by the Senate, was set at $1 per 1,000 
ft. after the Senate conferees had ex- 
plained that further recession might cost 
them the votes of the Senate’s “lumber 
bloc” and thus imperil final approval of 
the bill. 


Flexibility held up the conference until 
a technical compromise had been evolved 
whereby the Senate gave up nine points 
for every one surrendered by the House. 
Under the present law the Tariff Commis- 
sion investigates differences in the cost of 
producing a commodity here and abroad, 
lays its factual findings before the Presi- 
dent who'thereupon is free to flex the 
rate up or down any amount he chooses 
within the limit of 50% of the written 
law. The President thereafter may again 
alter the rate, with or without additional 
facts from the Tariff Commission. 

The House voted to continue this sys- 


tem. The Senate virtually annihilated it 
by transferring the flexing power from 
the Presidency to Congress. 

The Compromise: The Tariff Com- 
mission would make its factual inquiry, as 
now, but, in addition, would determine the 
rate of change, within the 50% limit to 
equalize production costs. This specific 
recommendation for flexing the rate would 
go to the President whose duty it would 
be to act in 60 days. Instead of fixing the 
rate change for himself, he could only 
approve or disapprove the rate proposed 
by the Tariff Commission. His failure to 
act in 60 days would automatically put 
the rate change into effect on the Com- 
mission’s order. Once the new rate was 
in effect the President could not tamper 
with’ it without further authority from 
the Tariff Commission. For all practical 
purposes the Commission would become 
a tariff rate-making body. 

President Hoover was said to be dis- 
pleased with this compromise, which de- 
creased his tariff authority. In his Bos- 
ton campaign speech, as a presidential 
nominee, he had said: “The American 
people will never consent to delegating au- 
thority over the tariff to any commission.” 

Eliminated from the bill was the 
House’s plan to have the Tariff Commis- 
sion weigh complex and intangible differ- 
ences in “competitive conditions” instead 
of production costs. 

Senate Leader Watson hopefully pre- 
dicted the bill would be through Congress 
in ten days. First the Senate must ap- 
prove the conference changes in toto; then 
the House must sanction the flexibility 
change and the new lumber rate. That 
the President would sign the bill and try 
to flex out its imperfections was a firm 
congressional conviction. 

At the last moment Senator Smoot, in 
charge of the bill, received a sudden mys- 
terious message from President Hoover 
on the Rapidan. 

Whirlwinds of condemnation of the 
whole Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill continued 
to blow through the public press. Presi- 
dent Hoover was implored to use his veto 
power. Potent businessmen were quoted 
at length on the economic evils that would 
follow in the law’s wake. Editorial writ- 
ers blazed away at it in long double- 
leaded leaders. The basic economic argu- 
ment was as follows: 

High duties will prevent foreign na- 
tions from selling to the U. S. This will 
reduce their income, hence their buying 
power, hence their purchase of U. S. 
goods. U. S. export trade will diminish, 
with a consequent decline in U. S. pro- 
duction, employment, profits. 

Press leaders against the tariff were the 
Scripps-Howard chain (25 papers) and 
the Hearst chain (24 papers). By word 
and picture they flayed “the billion-dollar 
Grundy Bill.” The Scripps-Howard news- 
papers interviewed Henry Ford, quoted 
him as saying the bill would “stultify busi- 
ness and industry and increase unemploy- 
ment.” Scripps-Howard statisticians in 
Washington broadcast to all papers in the 
chain doleful stories of what would hap- 
pen if H. R. 2667 became law. An ex- 
ample: “The Grundy Tariff Bill will dog 
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Americans’ footsteps from the cradle to 
the grave—and after. The tomb will be 
no sanctuary from its depredations. Ex- 
perts estimate the cost of dying will be 


increased more than 33%. . . . Rates on 
cofins ... shrouds .. . artificial wreaths 

. candles . . . tombstones .. . areall 
raised... .” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Chief of Ordnance 


Last week President Hoover appointed 
Brig.-General Samuel Hof, Assistant Chief 
of Ordnance, to be the Army’s Chief of 
Ordnance, with the rank of Maj.-General, 
filling the place of Maj.-General Clarence 
Charles Williams, retired on April 1. So 
elated was  broad-shouldered, 72-inch 
Maj.-General Hof that he went straight 
to the golf course, beat for the first time 
an habitual opponent. 


® 


“Smart & Efficient” 


When the last land dissolves upon the 
horizon, the sea assumes its elemental, 
immutable aspect. Ships seen upon it then 
most truly represent man’s control over 
inanimate nature if not over himself. 
President Hoover, 36 miles at sea off the 
Virginia Capes last week, had a chance to 
ponder such verities. Over the horizon 
from the north, looming bullet-grey in the 
brightening morning, moved four-fifths 
of the nation’s fighting sea-power. As an 
engineer Mr. Hoover had to admire. As 
a President with instincts toward creative 
civilization, who had just engaged to limit 
such power mutually with other nations, 
he must have pondered. 

“Backbone of the Fleet.” The gentlest 
of swells and a light air from the west 
made it a perfect review morning, far 
happier than the morning in 1927 when 
Calvin Coolidge was first squeamish and 
had to sit down, then frankly seasick and 
had to lie prostrate below while the Fleet 
roared salutes for his momentarily un- 
manned office. President Hoover stood 
under the eight-inch guns of the Salt Lake 
City—10,000 tons, last crisp word in U. S. 
cruisers—and peered closely through bi- 
noculars at the trim masses of war machin- 
ery which soon came plowing past. From 
the light-cruiser division (eight strong, 
four abreast, led by the Detroit), then 
from the destroyer divisions (26 strong, 
four abreast, led by the cruiser Concord), 
then from the dreadnaughts (eleven strong, 
in three columns, led by the Texas),* 
hnally from the 33,000-ton aircraft car- 
ners Saratoga and Lexington, the presi- 
dential salute of 21 guns per ship plus the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” by each ship’s 
band, came muffled from a mile away 
down-wind. Alert at first, then seemingly 
lost in thought, the central figure stood 
with his fedora hat on during most of the 











*The seven capital ships absent were: Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia Navy yard; Arizona and 
Mississippi at Norfolk Navy yard, all being 
overhauled and modernized; at Brooklyn Navy 
yard, the Arkansas and Wyoming, being over- 
hauled; at Puget Sound the New York; at San 
Pedro, Calif., the Jdaho, just overhauled at 
Puget Sound. 


spectacle. He did not reply when white- 
whiskered old Admiral Charles Frederick 
Hughes, soon-retiring Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations,* ejaculated as the dreadnaughts 
passed: “I tell you those ships are the 
backbone of the Fleet!” 

Stolen Show. ‘The cruisers, destroyers 
and big submarines V-r and V-2 (which 
had saluted by diving when abreast of the 
reviewing ship) all sped to the south- 
eastern horizon, the dreadnaughts turning 
eastward into battle line, to prepare for a 
mock engagement between the Fleet’s light 
forces and its “backbone.” Meantime, 
having sounded their little salute guns, the 
Saratoga and Lexington turned westward, 
into the wind. The Salt Lake City turned 
with them so that she ran between. On 
the 24-acre plateau decks of the two huge 
mother ships waited rso airplanes, with all 
motors thuncering, all propellers whirring 
brightly in the sun, mechanics in vari- 
colored costumes moving among them in 
the artificial gale their blades created, to 
make final meticulous adjustments. In 
“sky forward” (crow’s nest) of the Lex- 
ington, in rumpled grey suit and floppy 
hat, the Navy’s prime War ace, Lieut. 
David Sinton Ingalls, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
squinted down upon the scene, watching 
the flight officers’ red flag on the bridge 
below. When a white flag appeared, their 
show would begin. 

On the distant ‘“Sara,”’+ like a bee leav- 
ing a log, a little thing crept to the bow 
and took flight, climbing rapidly and 
straight away over the sea. Another bee 
followed, then another, another. On the 
Lexington’s flight deck, the concatenation 
of motors was heightened by one motor 
opened almost to its limit. Up the clean 
wood deck, between the broad yellow guide 
lines, darted the first of the Lexington’s 
little broad-winged, single-seated biplane 
fighters, light blue below, yellow on top, 
with thunder-bolting eagles on its sides. 
Away it shot over the concave precipice 

*Not to be confused with white-whiskered old 
Charles Evans Hughes (no kin), Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the U. S. 

tIn huge letters across the stern ends of their 
decks, to guide homing airmen, the carriers bear 
the abbreviations SARA and LEX, now their 
nicknames. 


of the ship’s square bow; faltered, lifted, 
droned away. The rest of the Lexington’s 
planes followed, at 15 to 30-second inter- 
vals. Away from their carriers, against the 
sky, the planes looked bigger, changed 
from bees to birds. As they took their 
close-packed, triad formations, the ocean 
changed to a duck-marsh, with here 
wedges of swift teal (the fighters), here a 
group of bigger black duck (scouts), and 
there a string of geese (the bombers). In 
about a half-hour enough planes were put 
in the sky to panic-strike, if not devastate, 
any city in the world. New Yorkers who 
had seen the Navy’s great air “raid” 
(Time, May 19) or readers of Hearst- 
papers who two days prior to the review 
had seen Cartoonist Windsor McKay’s 
nightmarishly memorable picture of a city 
gassed from the skies (see cut), were more 
than ever impressed with the perfection of 
modern sea machinery for war. 

The Attack. With no shots fired and 
distances immense, the engagement of the 
“backbone” by cruisers and destroyers 
was unimpressive, inconclusive. Then out 
of nowhere in the heavens over the battle 


fleet, aiming at a point 300 yards abeam 


the Salt Lake City (to avoid possibility of 
a crash), one fighting plane after another 
shot screaming down in power dives of at- 
tack, at speeds (250 m. p. h. and more) 
impossible to meet with defensive gunfire. 
These were followed by the “smokers,” 
larger planes flying low to lay five-mile 
banks of white obscurity behind which, 
from nowhere on the battle line’s port 
quarter, torpedo planes approached wing- 
to-water, theoretically launching torpedoes 
at the dreadnaughts from close astern, 
wheeling back through the smoke to safety 
when their work was done. Planes cata- 
pulted from the battleships sought to re- 
pel these two types of attack but were 
greatly outnumbered. Though obviously 
favored by perfect weather and the arbi- 
trary plan of the “battle,” the Navy’s 
overhead forces had easily “stolen the 
show.” As a final touch, a plane from the 
Saratoga equipped with a special hook 
flew up to the silvery dirigible Los Angeles 
which had been idling aloft all day, and 
attached itself, exchanged messages, de- 
tached, glided back to the Saratoga—first 
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time such a feat had been attempted over 
the ocean.* 

Applause. As the Salt Lake City headed 
in for Old Point Comfort, her wireless 
crackled out: “The President wishes to 
congratulate the Commander-in-Chief, the 
officers and men of the Fleet on the smart 
and efficient manner in which the indi- 
vidual units performed their tasks.” 

The Commander -in- Chief, Admiral 
William Veazie Pratt, from his flagship 
Texas, crackled the Navy’s traditionally 
simple praise: “Well done.” 


RACES 
Nude Negro 

In response to an invitation, Antonio 
Salemme, Manhattan sculptor, shipped to 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance last month 
for exhibition a large, black bronze figure 
of Paul Robeson, famed Negro actor and 
singer, posed nude.{ Never shown, the 
statue was promptly shipped back to 
Sculptor Salemme with this explanation: 
“The executive committee [of the Art 
Alliance] expressed their apprehension of 
the consequences of exhibiting such a nude 
figure in a public square, especially the 
figure of a Negro, as the colored problem 
seems to be unusually great in Phila- 
delphia.” 

Remarked Sculptor Salemme: “We 
sculptors don’t sell many statues in Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

The Robeson figure was placed on view 
at the Brooklyn museum. 


STATES & CITIES 


Mulrooney for Whalen 

Pressed by public dissatisfaction with 
the handling of the Rothstein murder case 
(Time, Dec. 24, 1928), New York City’s 
popular, publicity-loving Mayor James 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker chose not a 
criminologist but a capable diverter of 
public opinion to be police commissioner. 
It was his longtime official greeter of 
distinguished guests, efficient and immacu- 
late Grover Aloysius (“Gardenia”) Wha- 
len, general manager of Wanamaker’s De- 
partment Store. 

immediately, newsworthy things hap- 
pened to the police force, topping and 
eventually extinguishing the Rothstein 
headlines. Independent of everyone, Com- 
missioner Whalen organized an Air Unit, 
a training college, a magazine, dressed his 
men in lapel uniforms with Sam Browne 
belts, sent them forth to apply new, effi- 
cient traffic regulations, and to raid no- 
torious nightclubs. His recent “disclosure” 
to Congress of “Red” plots in the U. S., 
put him into the national news. He re- 
duced major crime in the metropolis; at a 
banquet some 2,000 citizens begged him 
to remain in office. 

However, such individualism as Mr. 
Whalen’s in a Tammany (which means 
team-play, or machine-play) administra- 

*All but a half-dozen of the planes on the 
carriers are land planes. Each is equipped with 
a rubber bag and air pump to inflate it in case 
of forced landings at sea. Two destroyers escort 
each carrier as tenders for such mishaps. 

tLast week in London, Actor Robeson was 
acclaimed in Othello (see p. 16). 


tion was unusual in New York. Even 
amid the cheers, newsgatherers scented 
friction, suggested the dapper mayor was 
jealous of his Commissioner’s sartorial 
perfection, of his triumphant publicity, his 








COMMISSIONER MuLROONEY 


Mayor Walker: “ ... away from spec- 
tacle and sensation,” 


possible eligibility for the mayoralty it- 
self. 

Last week newsgatherers were allowed 
to crowd around a City Hall table behind 
which stood Commissioner Whalen, police 
dignitaries and the Mayor. “Now, now,” 
chided Mr. Walker, “this isn’t Wana- 
maker’s bargain counter.” Then he an- 
nounced that Mr. Whalen had resigned, 
was returning to Wanamaker’s. In his 
place was put Assistant Chief Inspector 
of Detectives Edward Pierce Mulrooney, 
57, a tight-lipped, hardboiled police offi- 
cer, who joined the force in 1896, answer- 
ing an advertisement by then Police 
Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt Sr. 
Said the Mayor to Commissioner Mul- 
rooney: “It was your devotion to duty 
which led you away from spectacle and 
sensation that prompted me to select you 
for this position.” 


~~ 


—© 
Pride of “Height” 

The Greek word axpov (pronounced 
Akron”) means “height.” It was chosen 
as the name of an Ohio city because the 
site is elevated (1,000 ft. above sea level) 
amid low-lying country. It was announced 
last week as the name of the Navy’s sec- 
ond huge rigid dirigible (world’s largest, 
6,500,000 cu. ft. gas capacity, 785 ft. long, 
eight motors) because Akron, Ohio, where 
the ship is a-building, is the centre of the 
U. SS. lighter-than-air craft industry. 
Proud Akron’s Akron will be launched a 
year from July. 


—.. — 
Turmoil in Detroit 


When Detroit’s successful mayoralty 
candidate Charles Bowles entered office. 


he delighted businessmen by drafting 
Businessman Harold H. Emmons to be 
police commissioner. But some business- 
men withdrew their support from the 
Mayor because, among his appointees 
was John Gillespie, onetime police com- 
missioner, old-line politician, to be Com- 
missioner of Public Works. Friction arose 
quickly between Commissioners Emmons 
and Gillespie. Mr. Emmons now charges 
that during a business trip he took shortly 
after his installation, the Mayor permit- 
ted the opening of long-closed big gam- 
bling dens. He also now charges that he 
was forced to surrender to the Mayor the 
control and reorganization of the vice 
squad. 

Vice in Detroit grew greater, became 
the subject of wholesale graft accusations 
by Judge Edward J. Jeffries, presiding 
jurist of the Recorder’s Court. The 
Mayor and Commissioner Gillespie went 
to the Kentucky Derby. While they were 
gone, Commissioner Emmons had many 
a gambling den raided. Wroth, the Mayor 
returned, heard a deputation of citizens 
demand the dismissal of Gillespie, the 
support of Emmons’ raids. His answer 
was the dismissal of Commissioner Em- 
mons. 

Last week, another large citizens’ depu- 
tation subscribed $30,000 to distribute 
petitions to recall Mayor Bowles. Detroit 
law provides that a poll on the Mayor’s 
dismissal may be taken if signatures are 
obtained from 25% of the number of 
people voting in the last gubernatorial 
election, in this case 89,497. Four hun- 
dred young lawyers and others went forth, 
petition blanks in hand. Two, having 
garnered many signatures, had them 
snatched away by the police, now under 
Bowles-appointed Thomas C. Wilcox, long 
No. 1 Department of Justice agent in 
Detroit, who said of the snatching: “I 
won't stand for it.” 


PROHIBITION 
Giant Killers 

With a sack inside his vest, wily jack- 
the-giant-killer climbed the beanstalk and 
banqueted competitively with the Giant. 
While giant ate, Jack stuffed sack instead 
of stomach. Then, with a sword, he dis- 
gorged the sack’s contents. Not to be 
outdone, the giant ripped himself open, 
died. 

With hollow tubes inside their vests, 
wily Prohibition Agent H. H. Porter and 
assistants last week deployed on Atlantic 
City’s boardwalk and drank with oldtime 
beer-hounds. While the beer-hounds drank, 
Agent Porter and crew put their liquor into 
their hollow tubes, to which access was 
available through the top vest-button. 
When the tubes disgorged their contents, 
the agents thought the giant Drink would 
be slain in Atlantic City. They had seen 
every sign of drunkenness in 15 different 
bars visited. 

But the entubed beer analyzed at less 
than 4} of 1% alcohol. There was no legal 
case. Explained Agent Porter: “I never 
would have believed it. . . . The saloon- 
keepers spray the tops of kegs of nearbeer 
with alcohol. That gives the taste and 
smell of alcoholic beer.” 
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Final Figures 


Last week the Literary Digest closed 
and summarized its Prohibition poll. From 
20,000,000 ballots issued, 4,806,464 votes 
had been received. Because the Digest’s 
1928 Hoover-Smith poll brought in only 
2,767,263 votes from 19,000,000 ballots 
issued, the Editors ask: “Does this not 
indicate that the American people are 
more deeply stirred by the existing Prohi- 
bition situation?” 

Summary facts: 

@ For modification or repeal—69.54% of 
all the voters in the poll; 29.11% for 
modification, 40.43% for repeal. 

@ In 18 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, more than a 40% vote for repeal. 

@ Majorities in five States voted for en- 
forcement: Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina, Tennessee. 

@ Majorities in five States voted for re- 
peal: Connecticut, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
Nevada, New York. 


RADICALS 


House Goes Hunting 


Not since 1920 when Alexander Mitchell 
Palmer was attorney general of the U. S. 
has the Federal Government hunted Reds. 
Because overt radical agitation and the 
economic condition of the nation follow 
the same cycle, Communist leaders in 
the last fat prosperous decade have 
starved politically out of public sight. 
The last lean year has brought them sud- 
denly to the surface, to gorge themselves 
on hard times, to feast on unemployment, 
to stage Red demonstrations throughout 
the land. Alarmed by the spectre of radi- 
cal resurgence, the House of Representa- 
tives last week voted (210-to-18) to start 
a Red hunt of its own, through a special 
investigating committee. 

Chief agitator for the new Red hunt 
was New York’s big (6 ft. 4 in.; 210 lb.) 
Congressman Hamilton Fish, onetime 
Harvard footballer. Loudly he warned 
the House that Communists were seizing 
U. S. schools, were plotting to overthrow 
the Government. He blamed the Third 
International for labor troubles in the 
textile industry of the South. He cited 
the charges of Soviet propaganda made 
against Amtorg Trading Corp. by New 
York City’s Police Commissioner Whalen 
(Time, May 12), now retired (see p. 14). 
He demanded the immediate deportation 
to Russia of all alien Communists, serious- 
ly recommended that U. S. citizens favor- 
ing Communism be shipped to a desert 
island in the Philippines to practice their 
political creed alone.* 

Representative Fish was deprived of 
credit for this investigation when Repre- 
sentative Snell, potent chairman of the 
potent Rules Committee, rewrote the Fish 
resolution, put his own name on it. To be 
investigated were “Communist propaganda 
in the U. S. . . . The Communist party 
of the U. S. and all affiliated organiza- 
tions . . . the Communist International, 
the Amtorg Trading Corp., The Daily 


_ *Because the U. S. does not recognize the 
Soviet government, the Department of Labor 
's unable to deport some 1,000 Russians it 
now holds as undesirable aliens. 


Worker and all groups or individuals who 
. . . advise, teach or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. or attempt to under- 
mine our Republican form of govern- 
MGB cess”, 

Iowa’s Representative Christian Wil- 
liam Ramseyer stood out against the 
House majority as an objector to the 
Red hunt. Declared he: 

“The country has greater troubles than 
this wild goose chase to which Congress 
should address itself. ... I don’t want 
anything like this to distract the minds 
of the people from the great and funda- 
mental economic conditions they are faced 
with now. We have large surpluses to eat 
and wear, yet unemployment is rife. In- 
stead of going off witch hunting, why not 
create a committee to study why, in the 
midst of plenty, we are in the midst of 
want? . . . An economic system that per- 
mits that has something wrong with it. 
... It isn’t the preaching of radicals 
that creates unrest and revolution; it’s 
a distressed economic condition.” 

Declared Oklahoma’s Congressman 
Charles O'Conner: ‘‘The best way to fight 
Communist propaganda is to put some- 
thing in the soup besides statistics.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“Necessary Ingredient” 

South Dakota Republicans met at Pierre 
last week to nominate a governor, none of 
the five candidates in last fortnight’s pri- 
mary having polled the 35% of the total 
vote required for nomination (Time, May 
19). No. 1 in the primary had been Secre- 
tary of State Gladys Pyle, running strong 
on her personal popularity, without organi- 
zation support. No. 5 and last had been 
Warren E. Green, dirt farmer of Hazel. 
For eleven ballots in the Pierre convention 
Miss Pyle deadlocked with Brooke Howell 
of Frederick for first place. Suddenly Mr. 
Howell, on orders from the state organi- 
zation, withdrew, throwing his support to 
Last Man Green, who was nominated on 
the next ballot. Thus machine politics had 
routed personality, topsy-turvied the pop- 
ular vote. ‘ 

On the brink of tears, Miss Pyle said: 
“While I feel disappointment and surprise 
in not receiving the nomination, such dis- 
appointment and surprise, of course, is a 
necessary ingredient of a convention of 
this character.” 

Y 
Pennsylvania’s Primary 

One million and 500,000 Republican 
voters in Pennsylvania went to the primary 
polls last week to deal a new hand all 
around in State politics. Within twelve 
hours they had retired Serf&ator Joseph 
Ridgway (“Old Joe”) Grundy to his Bris- 
tol yarn mills, created a vacancy in 
President Hoover’s Cabinet, smashed the 
hopes of Senator-reject William Scott 
Vare of becoming G. O. P. boss of the 
State, registered their opinion on Prohibi- 
tion, recalled to high office one of their 
ablest and most distinguished citizens. 

Confused and tumultuous was the 
campaign preceding the vote (Time, April 
7). For purposes of practical politics a 


Governor of Pennsylvania outranks a 
Senator from Pennsylvania, because a Gov- 
ernor controls State patronage on which 
political machines subsist, whereas a Sena- 
tor only ornaments and dignifies the group 
that puts him into office. No man may 
call himself State Boss unless he has the 
No. 1 official at Harrisburg under his 
thumb. In an attempt to become Boss, 
Mr. Vare, overlord of Philadelphia, put up 
Francis Shunk Brown for Governor, his 
chief attorney in his futile fight for a 
Senate seat (True, Dec. 16). As a 
matter of political convenience, Secretary 
of Labor James John (“Puddler Jim”) 
Davis was added to the Vare ticket as the 
senatorial candidate. 

Opposed to Secretary Davis was Senator 
Grundy, high tariff advocate, seeking to 
retain the seat to which Governor Fisher 
had appointed him after the Vare rejec- 
tion. Gifford Pinchot, onetime (1923-27) 
Governor, crusading Dry, ran as a rural 
independent against Mr. Brown for the 
gubernatorial nomination. The Mellon 
faction in Pittsburgh supported Messrs. 
Brown and Grundy. An informal Pinchot- 
Grundy alliance existed to combat the 
Vare ticket. 

Prohibition injected itself into the 
campaign in the form of independent Wet 
candidacies after Mr. Brown had weasled 
on this issue with a declaration for a 
referendum and Messrs. Grundy and 
Davis had mumbled the old formula about 
“law enforcement.” The Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment sup- 
ported Thomas Wharton Phillips Jr. for 
Governor and Francis Hermann Bohlen 
for Senator on a Dry-law repeal platform. 

Results: Secretary Davis beat Senator 
Grundy by 200,000 votes, for the Repub- 
lican senatorial nomination. Between them 
the Tariff was no issue. Secretary Davis 
had the advantage of a large labor vote. 

Mr. Pinchot, to the surprise of all, 
pulled up from behind to beat Mr. Brown 
for the gubernatorial nomination by some 
17,000 votes. At midnight Mr. Brown saw 
his lead wilting as the rural vote for Mr. 
Pinchot piled up. Depressed, he went 
home to bed. remarked: “When I get up 
in*the morning, I'll feel better.” But in 
the morning he felt worse. Mr. Pinchot’s 
vote had passed his while he slept. Heart- 
broken, he refused to concede defeat even 
when the Pinchot forces were celebrating 
their victory. 

Weasling on Prohibition cost Mr. 
Brown the nomination. Mr. Phillips of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment rolled up 275,000 votes (as 
a Wet candidate four years ago he got 
72,000 votes). Hoping to wir both Wets 
and Drys, Mr. Brown straddled. Partisan 
Drys voted for Mr. Pinchot, partisan 
Wets for Mr. Phillips. 

Many Things to Many Men meant 
the results of the election: 1) a triumph 
for the Hoover administration in the nomi- 
nation of its Secretary of Labor for the 
Senate; 2) a victory for the Anti-Saloon 
League because Pennsylvania had nomi- 
nated Prohibitor Pinchot, defeated Wet 
candidates; 3) a victory for the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment 
because its candidates almost quadrupled 
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their vote after four years; 4) the loss to 
Senate Democrats of “Grundyism” as a 
Tariff issue in the November election; 5) 
a “vindication” for Boss Vare who had 
sent his candidate to the Senate; 6) a 
“personal triumph” for Secretary Davis 
who quickly forgot the Vare machine votes 
that helped him win; 7) diminution of the 
political influence of Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon whose Pittsburgh faction 
of the party lost on both candidates it 
backed. 

The return of Mr. Pinchot to State 
office promised to give fresh color and 
vitality to the Pennsylvania political scene. 
Aged 65, wealthy, cultured, he began his 
public career as a professional forester. 
His first big job came in 1892 when he 
surveyed the estate of George Washington 
Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N. C. He served 
as chief of the Division of Forestry in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture from 
1898 to 1910. President Theodore Roose- 
velt put him in charge of forest conserva- 
tion. 

A 1912 Roosevelt Progressive, Mr. 
Pinchot has battled spectacularly against 
G. O. P. machines of Pennsylvania, has 
fought the ‘Philadelphia Gang” to the 
point of refusing, as Governor, to give 
Boss Vare an authentic certificate of elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1926. A liberal in 
politics and policies, he has won the favor 
of Labor, the animosity of great industrial 
interests in his State. He consorts with 
Nebraska’s insurgent Senator Norris on 
the power issue. He made his campaign 
last month on a platform “to help break 
the stranglehold of the electric, gas, water, 
trolley, bus and other monopolies vn the 
cost of living and the government of the 
State.” A Dry, he made no issue of Pro- 
hibition 

“A 100-to-1 Shot” was what the Vare 
machine called the Pinchot victory. 
Nevertheless it swung its support to the 
party nominee for the election because 
“he has won a clean hard fight . and 
breasted the tape a fair winner.” Nominee 
Pinchot called his success “a victory for 
the forces of clean government.” 

“Reasonably clean” was the Repub- 
lican ‘primary in Pennsylvania in the opin- 
ion of North Dakota’s Senator Nye, chair- 
man of the Senate Campaign Expenditure 
Committee. Secret agents for the com- 
mittee observed the voting, reported to 
Chairman Nye. All the chief participants 
in the primary were called before his com- 
mittee to tell of their campaign spendings. 


—— e 


Curtis on Contracts 

The U. S. is about to spend a quarter- 
billion dollars on new public buildings. 
Chicago is to have a $14,000,000 post 
office. Federal court houses and post of- 
fices will soon sprout throughout the 
Mid-West. Chicago builders hunger for 
these fat federal contracts. Charles Cur- 
tis is Vice President of the U. S. Harry 
King Curtis, his son, is a Chicago lawyer. 
Last week Assistant State’s Attorney 
Richard Jackson at Chicago began to in- 
vestigate charges that Son Curtis had 
taken some $10,000 in “fees” from Chi- 
cago builders on promises to obtain for 
them federal construction contracts, pre- 
sumably through his father’s influence in 
Washington. 


TIME 


Held was one Mike Malloy, accused of 
steering eager contractors looking for 
U. S. jobs to the law office of young, 
debonair, Son Curtis. 

At the State’s Attorney’s office contrac- 
tors told their stories of jobs they never 
got. The standard “fee” was $500 for a 
contract in 30 days. One man had been 
promised good jobs in Wisconsin, Illinois 
or Indiana. When he failed to get them, 








International 


Harry Kino Curtis 


His father: “I hope Harry hasn’t done 
anything he has no right to do.” 


he said he stormed into the Curtis office, 
received back $400 of his “fee.” Another 
builder paid in his $500, he said, and later 
invested $15 in a set of Federal statutes 
from which he learned that only by the 
strictest competitive bidding could he hope 
to get a U. S. contract legally. Other men 
paid for the profitable roofing and plumb- 
ing sub-contracts on the new Chicago 
post office. They got part of their fees 
back on demand. 

Mr. Curtis spent two hours explaining 
at the State’s Attorney’s office. Said he: 

“Last year I was approached by Malloy 
and asked if I could secure government 
contracts for his clients. I told him NO 
Later he asked if I would represent his 
firm in legal matters. I assured him I'd 
undertake any legitimate legal work. I 
received $500 as a retainer. I told 
these men all I could do would be to keep 
in touch with the situation, let them know 
when bids were to be made... . Of 
course anybody could have done this 
work. . I never promised to get any 
of them contracts. I began to think 
something was wrong along toward the 
end of the year. . Of course I do not 
know what Malloy may have said to 
various contractors. He may have told 
people that, because of my father’s posi- 
tion, I had some influence—but I most 
certainly did not. . . . Anyone who com- 
plained or was not satisfied was given 
back his money. I’ve returned al- 
most all the fees.” 

Declared Vice President Curtis in 
Washington: “I hope Harry hasn’t done 
anything he has no right to do. I feel he 
hasn’t, because he isn’t accustomed to do 
things of that kind.” 


June 2, 1930 
THEATRE — 


Negro “Othello” 


Paul Robeson, honored Negro actor (see 
p. 14) in London last week gave his first 
performances of Othello. Audiences ap- 
proved his making the character an Ethio- 
pian and the play a Negro tragedy. Peggy 
Ashcroft, his white ‘‘Desdemona,” he 
fondled and kissed. But if and when he 
takes the play to the U. S. he will cut 
that “business.” Anticipated he: “The 
audience might get rough, in fact might 
become very dangerous.” : 


> 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Tavern. The year 1922 will be 
remembered by many for the long skirts 
of its débutantes and the catch-phrase of 
its coxcombs: “What’s all the shooting 
for?’’ Last week, a season after the re- 
appearance of long skirts, the source of the 
by-word recurred—a revival of Actor- 
Producer George Michael Cohan’s The 
Tavern. 

To clarify the piece—which can be 
safely categorized neither as burlesque, 
travesty or satire—audiences were advised 
through the programs that: “The vaga- 
bond who comes into The Tavern is the 
unmasked Cohan. And yet this vagabond 
could have been a Wandering jew, Villon, 
Rabelais, Shelley, Puck. There is probably 
no one in America who knows better than 
he what is effective in the theatre. He is 
aware ... just how audiences react to 
certain things that may be made to hap- 
pen.” Subsequent things that Actor Cohan 
made to happen were received with robust 
laughter when the audience was sure oi 
itself, with nervous twittering when it was 
not. 

The scene is laid in an inn, during an 
ear-splitting thunderstorm, to which a 
prattling, sleepy-eyed sage (Actor Cohan) 
comes for shelter. Subsequent activities, 
which include robbery, violent quarreling, 
gunfire, are sometimes burlesqued, some- 
times played “straight,” never consistently 
acted. Once Actor Cohan comes down to 
the footlights and soliloquizes to the effect 
that everyone in the world is an actor, that 
he alone is a spectator, that some day he 
will meet the Great Author. Spectators 
take this to be in dead earnest, applaud 
loudly. Sole orthodox comic part is played 
by Joseph Allen in the réle he created: 
the puzzled hired man who always manages 
to get on the scene just after some calam- 
ity has occurred, exclaiming, “What’s all 
the shooting for?” 


———— 


Let and Sub-let. When Jane Blair de- 
cided that she would not go abroad with 
her parents, preferring to remain near her 
current boy-friend, she hid in the attic ot 
her Larchmont (N. Y.) home, unaware 
that the family had rented the house to 
two bachelors. Fortunately, one of the 
bachelors had a niece who was due to 
arrive from the West, so Jane hid the 
niece in the uncle’s Manhattan apartment, 
pretended she was the niece. Jane had 
come to love the uncle. This unimportant 
sociological predicament is ultimately 
ironed out in the last act. Actress Doro- 
thea Chard, winsome, small, plays Jane. 
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MAKING EARTH AS SAFE AS AIR 


Strange though it may seem to aviation 
enthusiasts there has often been more safety 
in the air than on the ground . . . for 
only recently has skilled engineering in the 
design and construction of landing areas 
given airports a safety factor comparable to 
the planes they serve. 

Serious and notably successful effort to 
build confidence in aviation has made 
efficiency in planes of paramount import- 
ance. Weak spots in the aviation structure, 
therefore, are not in the planes, for scientific 
research and skilled engineering have made 
travel in these ships of the air quite as 
safe as riding in limousine or pullman. 


Future on Ground 


Rather, it is on the ground that the 
improvements are being made... in the 
facilities provided for landing, takeoff and 
housing of planes. ..for the convenience 


OBSOLETE LANDING AREAS 
. to be replaced by smooth, safe runways 


and comfort of passengers. ..for the hand- 
ling of mail and freight. It i is on the ground 
that the profit-making future of aviation 
will be decided ...and every individual and 
organization with the interests of the in- 
dustry at heart is striving to build solidly 
in this respect. 

Among the things that are being given 
major attention are the creation of better 
accommodations for passengers. Modern 
depots with up-to-date conveniences are 
being erected at the leading airports. Run- 
ways constructed of smooth, long-lived com- 
position are replacing the obsolete | landing 
areas that not only endangered ships, but 
often brought grief to passengers in the form 
of flying dust and grit or splashed mud. 
Today, with larger ships and definite oper- 
ating schedules, hangars that provide up- 
to-the-minute repair and servicing facilities, 
comparable in efficiency to those now in use 
in other fields of transportation, are being 
needed in increasing numbers. 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


Airport Engineers Aid 


Realizing that development of airports is 
a mighty factor in the progress of aviation, 


Austin created an organization of airport . 


engineers and builders which, in the past 
ten years, has already provided improved 
facilities in 22 states and 38 cities from 
Coast to Coast. 

Indicative of the progress being made is 
the trend toward placing responsibility for 
complete design and construction of new 
airports with engineering organizations 
particularly fitted for such work. ..and 
perhaps the best example of the wisdom of 
this procedure is illustrated by the United 
Airport of Boeing System, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, one of a number of aeronautical 
developments completed by The Austin 
Company, international engineersand build- 
ers, which handled the entire project from pre- 
liminary plans through to final completion. 

Selection of sites and every task up to 
and including construction of complete air- 
ports has been Austin’s responsibility, and 
here, briefly, are the services this organiza- 
tion offers: 


Airports—Preliminary Surveys and reports 
—Site Selection. 

Complete Engineering, including topograph- 
ical map; detailed plans and specifications 
for grading, drainage, lighting, runways 
and all airport buildings. 

Complete Construction—Grading, drainage, 
lighting, runways, air depot, hangars, 
shops, flying schools and aeronautical 
factories. 

Hangars, 
facturing plants—designed, 


equipped. 


aircraft and accessory manu- 
built and 


MODERN HANGARS 
. provide repair and servicing facilities 


For more than a decade, Austin has been 
active in the field of aviation . . . offer- 
ing sound counsel and advanced engi- 
neering ideas. 


Booklet Offered 


To every executive interested in aeronau- 
tical development. ..whether it be design, 
construction and equipment of a complete 
port, hangars, depot buildings, or manufac- 
turing plants. .. Austin offers an intensely 
interesting booklet entitled “‘Airports and 
Aviation Buildings,” in which, among other 
things, the relative advantages, disadvan- 
tages and costs of various types of landing 
areas are discussed. Wire, phone, write or 
use the convenient memo below for the 
booklet, as well as approximate costs and 
additional information on any project 
contemplated. 


Up-To-DATE AIR TERMINAL 


Depot of the United Airport of Boeing System, Burbank, California. . 


.one unit in the 


modern airport designed, built and equipped by The Austin Company 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Airport Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Newark Detroit Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland THE 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


(Private) containing.... acres. | Hangar x 


with........ft. clearance. [ 


We are interested in ] Airport (Municipal) 


] Factory approx...... sq. ft. 


Send copy of “Airports and Aviation Buildings.’’ Name 


Position Firm 


T 6-2-30 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


ee e and the Chevrolet Six is priced as low 


as *495 


More and more motor car buyers in the low-price 
field are learning that it’s wise to choose a Chev- 
rolet Six—for modern ideas of power, speed and 


smoothness can best be met with six cylinders. 


The flow of power is smoother in a Chevrolet 
Six. Hills and bad roads are traveled easily and 
High speeds are maintained without 
And its six-cylinder smoothness saves 


surely. 
strain. 


the whole car from destructive vibration. 
$ ° ? . . 
Yet, with all these advantages of six-cylinder 
performance—the Chevrolet Six is priced as 
low as $495, at the Flint factory. And it costs 


no more for gas, oil, tires, or upkeep. 








The Sport Roadster. $555 
The Coach......... $565 
The Coupe......... $565 


The Sport Coupe... .655 
The Club Sedan, ... 8625 
The Sedan,.........8675 
The Special Sedan. . $725 


(6 wire wheels standard) 


Roadster or Phaeton 


(Special Equipment extra) 








In addition, the Chevrolet Six gives you the 
style, comfort and safety of beautiful Fisher 
bodies—built of selected hardwood-and-steel. 


It gives you the travel-comfort and road-balance 
of four long semi-elliptic springs, controlled by 
four Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers. 

It gives you safety and driving confidence by 
providing internal-expanding four-wheel brakes, 
completely enclosed against mud and water. 
Near at hand is a Chevrolet dealer. See him 
today —and learn on what easy terms you can 
buy a Chevrolet Six. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 


The Sedan Delivery. $595 


Light Delivery - 
SE: . s<veoeee $365 


114 Ton Chassis. $520 
1% Ton Chassis with 


ih; ch scausanee $625 
Roadster Delivery.. $440 


Pick-up box extra) 
Pp 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Cabinet Totters 


Like a mouse squeaking at an ele- 
phant, Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley last 
week gave Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald his worst scare of the year, 
caused the. unstably balanced Labor Cab- 
inet to wobble, totter. 

To put the nub of the matter bluntly, 

Mr. MacDonald and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden have been 
driven by overpowering political forces— 
perhaps by British public opinion itself— 
almost to abandon their first love: Social- 
ism. 
Sir Oswald Mosley, M. P. and his rich 
wife, also an M. P., are bright, ambitious 
young people, not over scrupulous. They 
are frankly out to grab the Prime Minis- 
try for Sir Oswald when he is ten years 
older (he is now 33). At election times 
they are busy baby-kissers. And all the 
time they are busy spending where it will 
do the most political good the income from 
millions left to Lady Mosley by her 
grandfather, the late Chicago department 
store tycoon, Levi Zeigler Leiter. Last 
week Sir Oswald saw and fairly snapped 
up a chance to seize leadership of the 
disaffected, “pure Socialist” left wing of 
the Labor Party. 

Rising in the House of Commons with 
an injured air, Snapper Oswald said that 
he had just felt obliged ‘‘as a Socialist” to 
resign his (minor) Cabinet post: Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He could 
no longer stomach the Government’s 
“muddling methods” in dealing with 
Britain’s great problem of the day: un- 
employment. 

The House knew, continued Sir Oswald 
(surprising some of his listeners), the 
House must surely know that he had been 
called to advise the Government about 
unemployment relief. He had drafted a 
thoroughly Socialist plan—‘the Mosley 
memorandum”—but, at a meeting presided 
over by Mr. Snowden, the Cabinet had 
turned this down. As dramatically as pos- 
sible Sir Oswald proclaimed that this 
proved that Scot MacDonald would never 
adopt the true, the right, the Socialist 
course, the course which the Labor Party 
(technically Socialist) had a right to de- 
mand. Therefore, he had resigned. What- 
ever the future might hold he and the true 
Socialists of the party would stand to- 
gether on giving 25 shillings a week to all 
workers over 60, raising the school age by 
a year, a state fund to help industry, a 
central board to buy food and raw mate- 
rial not obtainable in England. 


“Private Party.” As sometimes hap- 
pens, the mouse’s squeak stampeded the 
elephants. Mr. MacDonald was reported 
to have offered Sir Oswald the Ministry 


of Mines to shut him up, but he and Lady 
Mosley only opened wider. 


The future lay largely in a debate posted 
for the following week, on the politically 
relevant, but imperially trivial matter of 
reducing Mr. J. H. Thomas’ salary. But 
the question made Premier MacDonald 
queazy. Two former premiers were to 


heckle him—Conservative Stanley Bald- 
win leading the attack, Liberal David 
Lloyd George reverberating behind, and 
ambitious Sir Oswald Hooting in conso- 
nance. 

Shrewd, the Mosley outburst struck re- 
sponsive chords in the Labor Party rank 
and file. At least 50 thoroughly Socialist 
M. P.’s began to talk as though they would 
support Sir Oswald. He prepared a mo- 
tion (practically a vote of censure against 
Messrs. MacDonald and Snowden) for 
submission to a “private Party meeting” 
of all Labor M. P.’s. There was talk— 
and not loose talk either—that the Gov- 
ernment’s slim majority in the House of 
Commons had been whittled down to the 
snapping point. 

Leaders Quarrel. What made the 
mouse-squeak truly terrifying to Elephant 
MacDonald was a quarrel he had had earl- 
ier in the week with David Lloyd George. 
The bantam-weight Liberal leader con- 
trols the greater part of a batch of votes 
on which the life of the Cabinet depends.* 
He demanded that Mr. MacDonald put 
through a bill giving the Liberal Party 
representation in parliament proportional 
to the number of Liberal votes at the next 
election.j Scot MacDonald said no to 
the Welshman. Mr. Lloyd George threat- 
ened his worst. At just this moment the 
mouse squeaked. 

Still greater is the paradox that Labor 
derived 289 M. P.’s from 8,331,480 ballots 
whereas a slightly Jarger number of Con- 
servative ballots (8,591,052) returned a 
slightly smaller number of Conservative 
M. P.’s (260). 

Such results are due to the fact that 
a Labor M. P. may win his seat by 10,000 
votes against a Liberal with 6,000 and a 
Conservative with 9,000. In this case the 
15,000 votes cast for other candidates 
than the man who won with 10,000 are 
simply wasted. In efficient Germany, on 
the contrary, each “surplus vote” is to- 
talled up to the credit of the party for 
which it is cast. Then if the German So- 
cialist Party, for example, has several mil- 
lion such votes to its credit, the party 
chiefs are allowed to name and send to 
the Reichstag a number of deputies pro- 
portional to this surplus. Thus, in a Ger- 
man election, “every vote counts.’** 


House Master Henderson. At the 
meeting of 239 Labor M. P.’s to debate 
Sir Oswald’s motion against leaders Mac- 


*Lately several Liberal M. P.’s have refused 
to vote as ordered by Leader Lloyd George. 

}Plain as a pikestaff is the fact that Britain’s 
electoral system should some soon day be re- 
vised. Only 58 Liberal M. P.’s were returned 
at the last election by 5,257,536 Liberal votes. 
But the two larger parties, Labor and Conserva- 
tive each obtained more than four times more 
M. P.’s than the Liberals, though they each 
received less than twice as many votes as were 
cast for Liberal candidates. 

**Just before the last British election Sir 
Oswald and Lady Mosley were in Berlin, where 
they lavishly entertained the late, great Foreign 
Minister Stresemann and his vivacious wife. 
After talking with them, Frau Stresemann, who 
knows little (and does not claim to know any- 
thing) of British politics, confided to a German 
friend that she “quite hoped” dear Lady Mosley’s 
husband was going to be made Prime Minister 
then and there: instead of plebian Mr. Mac- 
Donald. 


Donald and Snowden, they were defended 
by jovial “Uncle Arthur’ Henderson, For- 
eign Minister and a tolerably good Social- 
ist. 

Spitfire speeches by Sir Oswald and his 
followers made “Uncle Arthur” glower 
for once. Jumping into the fray he 
threatened, in the Prime Minister’s name, 
that the Cabinet would resign if the party 
censured Mr. MacDonald. Potent, this 
threat sobered many of the malcontents. 
Several begged Sir Oswald to withdraw 
his motion. White-lipped, encouraged by 
Lady Mosley’s confident smile, he stood 
his ground, demanded a vote. 

Whatever the Bright Young Couple ex- 
pected, they were snowed under 210 to 29. 

But the 29 is a startling figure. Hereto- 
fore 15 has been the maximum number 
of Labor rebel votes cast against Mr. 
MacDonald. Mouse Mosley’s squeak 
nearly doubled, last week, the intra-party 
opposition to Scot MacDonald. If the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George had 
continued their quarrel, the 29 votes would 
have been enough to more than wreck the 
Cabinet, but rumors flew that the Liberal 
leader—changeable as a weathercock— 
had veered around again to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s aid, possibly seduced by some 


secret political trade unrevealed last 
week. 
—_— -— 


King, Gourmet & the Law 


Like the least of his subjects, George V, 
King and Emperor, Defender of the Faith, 








GEORGE V, Kinc & EMPEROR 


For him, no plovers’ eggs. 


must obey even laws which to a gentle- 
man and a sportsman seem pettifogging 
and absurd. 

Last week a citizen of Penarth received 
back in good condition two plovers’ eggs 
he had despatched a few days before to 
His Majesty. Enclosed was a significant 
note from the comptroller of the king’s 
household: “Your good intention is much 
appreciated, but, unfortunately, according 
to act of Parliament, it is now illegal to 
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gather these eggs, and for this reason they 
could not be accepted.” 

The faithful comptroller who stigma- 
tized arm act of Parliament as ‘“unfortu- 
nate” is no supercilious lordling but plain 
Tom Henderson, a labor M. P. with only 
a grammar school education who has been 


the Scottish labor parliamentary whip 
since 1925. “Tom” is not to be confused 
with “Uncle Arthur” Henderson, potent 
foreign secretary. 

Lawless, the newly-formed London 
Gourmets Club ate plovers’ eggs at their 
second banquet, fortnight ago, washed this 
typical sportsman’s delicacy down with 
Chateau d’Yquem 1870 from the cellars 
of Eugenie, late ill-fated Empress of the 
French. After the dinner Charles Stam- 
bois, secretary of the club explained that 
“our plovers’ eggs were not illegal be- 
cause they weré a gift,” an excuse which 
the royal comptroller showed last week 
to be invalid. Nevertheless the board of 
agriculture, lax, had not up to last week 
taken steps against the Gourmets club. 

Before plovers’ eggs were put in a class 
with egret they. could be eaten (in sea- 
son) at any smart London restaurant for 
the genteel price of one guinea ($5.10) 
per egg. “Plover” in restaurant parlance 
is a handy name for almost any “wader,” 
vaguely similar to a snipe or sandpiper. 
The species most common in England 
(and the U. S.) is the ringed plover, “Bill- 
deer.” Crocodiles like plovers, not to eat 
but because the birds pick leeches and 
other parasites from saurian mouths. Also 
a sleepy crocodile knows that with a few 
plovers about it is safe to doze off be- 
cause, should an enemy approach, the 
cries of the plovers will wake him up. 
Egyptian folklore teems with improving 
tales about the close, platonic friendships 
of crocodiles and plovers, 
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Haldane Devastated 


Against a charge that he had stolen an- 
other man’s ideas, made a book of them 


.& U. 
EarL OF BIRKENHEAD 


He borrowed “property of the whole 
world.” 


and sold it, the brilliant, hard-drinking 
Earl of Birkenhead defended himself last 
week with all the power and crushing 
erudition of a former Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Britain. 

The charge had been made with polite, 
scathing contempt by no less a personage 
than J. B. S. Haldane, famed Cambridge 
biochemist (Time, March 29, 1926). In 
reviewing the Earl’s latest best seller, Te 
W orld in 2030, Mr. Haldane observed that 
a sort of mental telepathy must exist be- 
tween his common head and the belted 
Earl’s, since he recognized in no less than 
44 passages ideas similar to the ones he 
had expressed in his essay of scientific 
prophecy Daedalus. 

Example: Both Scientist Haldane and 
Lord Birkenhead feel that eventually the 
farmer will become extinct, driven off his 
land by great synthetic food factories 
which will make things to eat cheaper than 
they can be grown. 

As any good lawyer would, Lord Birken- 
head did not at once reply to Scientist 
Haldane’s charges, took time to make a 
thorough study of his adversary, ended by 
finding his weak point. Moreover the 
Earl did not see why he should not make 
a good thing out of answering the charge 
of plagiarism. He made a good thing of 
it last week by selling his 3,000-word 
answer to the Daily Express which bally- 
hooed it as “exclusive.” 

In a devastating paragraph the whilom 
Lord High Chancellor revealed that Sci- 
entist Haldane is a man with a past, a 
past in which he once obscurely wrote 
these damning words: Any paper on pure 
science becomes the property of the whole 
world the moment it is published. 

Obviously a man of that sort has no 
right to charge anybody with plagiarism, 
and the Earl of Birkenhead was at liberty 
to hand himself bouquets for writing a 
work of “pure science.” Almost lost amid 
this sweet-smelling foliage was the passing 
admission that of course a number of Mr. 
Haldane’s ideas were drawn upon. And 
was not the fellow handsomely rewarded? 
Did he not have his name mentioned in 
the Birkenhead book as one of those to 
whom the Earl is “indebted”? 


MALTA 
Shots & Smiles 


Nearly every potent civilian on the 
island of Malta is a Roman Catholic, but 
bitter and never-ending is the feud between 
pro-Italian and pro-British factions, be- 
tween the Archbishop of Malta and Prime 
Minister Baron Strickland. During the 
War, doughty John Miller, roughest hooli- 
gan anglophobe, had to be locked up with 
German and Austrian prisoners. Last 
week Mr. Miller proved that his hate of 
Britain has not cooled. He attacked the 
prime minister as he entered the Court 
of Appeal, fired one shot point blank and 
two others as he struggled with police. All 
shots missed, 

Baron Strickland seemed dazed, almost 
paralyzed for a moment as the first bullet 
whizzed by, then, without moving or 
speaking, he suddenly smiled, and smiling 
entered the Court to testify against sup- 
porters of the archbishop. 


EGYPT 
On the Thigh 


Sciatica is a form of neuralgia which 
causes the sciatic nerve in the thigh to 
twinge painfully. In Cairo last. week fat 
King Fuad caused to be proclaimed as 


ostentatiously as possible that he was suf- 
fering from sciatica. This a great many 


International 
Ecypt’s Fuap 
His excuse: sciatica. 
Egyptians refused to believe. The popu- 
lace grew restive. 

Sciatica was His Majesty’s excuse for 
not receiving Prime Minister Mustapha 
Nahas Pasha who had just returned from 
London. He went there weeks ago, hopeful 
because Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald had uttered a pledge to deal 
not only justly but generously with the 
Orientals whom Britain holds in tutelage 
(Time, Aug. 19). The pledge had been 
preceded by withdrawing from Egypt the 
man who had ruled in Cairo with iron 
hand, Baron Lloyd of Dolobran, grim 
British High Commissioner. It seemed as 
though kindly Scot MacDonald was ready 
to make the “Independent Kingdom ot 
Egypt” more nearly free and perhaps al- 
most independent. But, unfortunately for 
Egyptians, the London Naval Conference 
distracted Mr. MacDonald’s good _inten- 
tions, and before he was through with the 
conference, India began to boil over. In- 
stinctively the British attitude toward all 
Oriental peoples stiffened. Last week 
Mustapha Nahas Pasha returned from 
London without any sort of treaty or 
concession. iF 

Because fat King Fuad is a British- 
subsidized puppet, such a development was 
ten times’ more painful than sciatica, He 
had hoped—how he had hoped!—that 
Nahas Pasha would get enough to keep 
Egyptians quiet, something at least that 
could be dangled before the people as 4 
promise that freedom was just arcund the 
corner. Year after year Fuad’s situation 
grows more grave. At every election the 
Egyptian people have shown by over- 
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whelming majorities that they demand a 
lifting of the British de facto rule, an end 
to the situation which places the Egyptian 
Army under Inspector General Sir Charl- 
ton Watson Spinks, “Spinks Pasha,” famed 
locust fighter (Time, May 26). 

Anguished in soul, King Fuad tempo- 
rized, knows he is a cat which some day 
will have to Jump. 


INDIA 


“Bloody Volunteers” 


In the extensive Bombay presidency, 
vital stronghold of the British Raj, there 
were signs last week that St. Gandhi’s 
movement for independence was at last 
receiving support from all the native 
classes. 

High caste Hindu ladies, sheltered, deli- 
cate, refined, appeared in numbers for the 
first time at public demonstrations against 
the government. Depositors of the Bank 
of India started a “run” which lasted all 
one day, not because they considered the 
bank unsound, but solely in protest against 
the alleged pro-British tendencies of the 
manager. He soon came out for St. 
Gandhi. The bank remained sound. 

At a general mass meeting of 50 Bom- 
bay mercantile associations a triple reso- 
lution was passed: 1) Demanding the re- 
lease of St. Gandhi from jail; 2) Urging 
leaders of the independence movement to 
boycott the Anglo-Indian round table con- 
ference in London next autumn; 3) Pledg- 
ing all members of the 50 Merchants’ As- 
sociations to buy no British goods. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce 
warned the Viceroy Baron Irwin, that 
“absolute trade chaos” would result from 
continuance of the present situation. In 
Bombay an official of the largest U. S. 
motor agency in India said that St. 
Gandhi’s movement had cut auto sales 
20%. In England a survey of mill areas 
chiefly dependent on India as a market 
for textiles showed one out of three work- 
ers idle, some 25 mills closed. 

Despite or because of St. Gandhi’s blow 
at British labor, his loudest champions in 
London last week—indeed his only cham- 
plons—were members of the left wing La- 
bor party. In the House of Commons 
these outbursts were heard: 

David Kirkwood, M. P.: “Fed up, 
that’s what I am, with our bleeding India 
white !”’ 

Thomas Isaac Mardy Jones, M. P.: “I 
hear that British soldiers went about Sho- 
lapur after the riots (Time, May 19) 
hooking off the natives’ Gandhi caps.* 
They used sticks with hooks on the end 
of them. What is the government doing 
to end such conduct?” 

“That report was untrue!’ shot back 
Secretary of State for India William Wedg- 
wood Benn. But in London rumors grew 
that the pressure of left-wing Labor was 
being felt even in the Cabinet itself. First 
Commissioner of Works George Lansbury 
was said to have urged that India’s boy- 
cott of British goods should be “broken” 
by conceding St. Gandhi’s demands. 


*Small peaked caps, symbolic as are Fascist 
black shirts. 


Blood & Kicks. With leaders carrying 
ropes and two days rations, 2,500 follow- 
ers of St. Gandhi approached the barbed 
wire fence and ditch defenses of the Gov- 
ernment salt works at Dharasana last 
week, tried to lasso the fence posts to 
pull them down. From a_ nearby hill 
watched Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, leader of 
the movement in succession to jailed Judge 
Abbas Tyabji who succeeded jailed St. 
Gandhi (Trme, May 19). Sole U. S. eye- 
witness: Correspondent Webb Miller sent 
via airplane from London to India by 
United Press. 

“My clothes were splashed with mud 
when the police flung [Gandhi] volun- 
teers into ditches,” cabled Mr. Miller. 
“The spectacle of their beating the unre- 
sisting volunteers was so painful I fre- 
quently was forced to turn away... . I 


Keystone 
GANDHITE PATEL 
He pulled the emergency cord. 


saw them kick volunteers already lying 
on the ground... fractured arms and 
wrists . . . bleeding. . . . I personally saw 
over 200 in a temporary hospital.” 

By some mistake at the British Censor’s 
office, part of Mr. Miller’s cable was al- 
lowed to pass. It was then suddenly 
chopped off short and the Government of 
India asked the cable company to cancel 
what had been sent, but this was already 
on its way to New York. In London a 
touring group of U. S. editors who pro- 
tested the censorship were told by Baron 
Burnham of the Simon Commission in 
India that ‘“‘censorship exists for the sake 
of human life. It is right for a man to 
smoke a cigaret—but not in a powder mag- 
azine.” Contradicting U. S. eyewitness 
testimony, the local British magistrate at 
Dharasana denied that the police had 
beaten anybody at all. 

“Gandhi police.” For watching and 
presumably directing the Dharasana salt 
raid, Mrs. Naidu was jailed (and sentenced 
to nine months imprisonment). St. Gan- 
dhi’s son Manilal was also jailed (one 
year). Hurrying to succeed Mrs. Naidu 


as leader, revered V. J. Patel, a former 
president of the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly, took a train at Bombay. When it 
reached the station nearest Dharasana (a 
scheduled stop), the engineer did not 
slacken speed, although Mr. Patel pulled 
the emergency cord. 

Returning later to Bombay, Leader 
Patel addressed 75,000 Indians of all 
classes (including Mohammedans) who 
stood in such a way that the outlines of 
the throng formed a living map of 
‘Mother India.” 

“Press on!” cried Mr. Patel. “To vic- 
tory!” Afterward a parade of 200,000 
Gandhites marched through Bombay, mar- 
shaled by their own flagrantly illegal 
“police,” supported by banner-bearers 
representing 28 large Indian business 
firms. At the principal railway terminal 
the “Gandhi police” formed a cordon, 
worked frantically to keep the multitude 
from overwhelming a small detachment 
of British police. Those at last, without 
a word, suddenly shouldered arms and es- 
caped in good order. Several correspond- 
ents reported trom Bombay that “the 
native element appears to believe the 
British raj is almost at an end.” This 
“belief” was highly premature. Neverthe- 
less Bombay was actually in the hands of 
the Gandhi mob and Gandhi police last 
week. The British police kept off the 
streets during most of the vast peaceful 
demonstrations which swept the city from 
end to end. But, at Wadala, Bombay 
suburb, police armed with bamboo lathes 
chased off two assaults on the local Gov- 
ernment salt works, arrested 115. Later, 
police fired upon a recalcitrant group, 
injured a few. 

St. Gandhi & Wife. In the Yeroda 
jail at Poona, scrawny St. Gandhi was al- 
lowed to see his wife last week with an 
official present. Cheerful and confident, 
he said that Satyagraha or the “insistence 
on truth” of Indians seemed to be con- 
quering British force of the ordinary kind. 
As usual, the Saint had only praise for 
his British keepers, said that the three 
pounds of goat milk a day on which he 
lives is provided by milking the animal 
in his presence, so that he may see that 
all is “clean.” 


NEW ZEALAND 


One of the Best 

When portly Sir Joseph George Ward 
resigned as Prime Minister and was suc- 
ceeded last week by Deputy Prime Minister 
George William Forbes, most citizens of 
the Dominion had a satisfied feeling that 
next to nothing had happened. 

They were pleased because they are con- 
servative, one of the most conservative 
and quietly prosperous people in the world. 
Sickness in Sir Joseph’s case was both the 
excuse and the “real reason” for an ex- 
pected and fully discounted resignation. 
A good New Zealander—one of the best— 
he instituted several important reforms, 
among them the first penny postal service 
in the world. He was also New Zealand’s 
first Health Minister 

The new Prime Minister has, in 22 years 
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of parliamentary life, long since ventilated 
all his ideas, and all of them are what one 
would expect in a prosperous farmer, the 
class which provides most of New Zealand's 
politicians. As a speaker Mr. Forbes is 
exiremely even-tempered, with a quiet, 
unflagging persistence which wears down 
opponents. ‘Parliament will be summoned 
at the usual time,” said he last week, “‘and 
there is cause for confidence that means 
will be found to deal with our more press- 
ing problems, especially unemployment.” 
Unfortunately for U. S. manufacturers 
these “means” are likely to include still 
higher New Zealand protective tariffs. 

Neither the New Prime Minister nor the 
people of New Zealand seem more than 
faintly interested in the blatant charges of 
misgovernment and police terror which 
shriek to heaven now and then from West- 
ern Samoa, onetime German colony, today 
a New Zealand mandate (Time, Jan. 20) 
It is assumed that this discontent is caused 
by French and Chinese merchants who give 
the natives firewater for reasons peculiar 
to trade. In New Zealand the Samoan 
question is simply not an issue. 


FRANCE 
Gold Stars 


Twenty-three gold star mothers, with 
large placards on their bus telling who 
they were, drew up at a St. Mihiel battle 
graveyard last week. As the ladies stepped 
out they were surprised to find eleven 
gentlemen standing at stiff military atten- 
tion by the side of the road. Nothing had 
been said about an official welcome at the 
cemetery. Pleased nevertheless, the moth- 
ers smiled, nodded, beamed. The eleven 
gentlemen remained stern and straight for 
a moment, then removed their hats, bowed 
stiffly from the waist, entered automobiles, 
drove quickly away. 

As surprised as the mothers at this 
curious meeting were Herr Otto Karl 
Gessler, onetime (1920-28) German War 
Minister, and his staff of ten former 
German army officers, who had visited the 
U. S. cemetery that morning to get ideas 
for improving German cemeteries in the 
same district. 





Montagues & Capulets 


Like dogs and cats fought medieval 
Italy’s famed Montagues and Capulets. 
Today the Chambruns and the Dampierres 
of France regard each other with proud, 
polite disfavor—much as a prize Angora 
stares at a haughty Pekingese. Last week 
the French government sent to the U. S. 
on the maiden voyage of the French line’s 
sumptuous new cabin class liner Lafayette 
an “official mission,” consisting of the 
Marquis Jacques de Dampierre, the mar- 
quise, their son Count Henri de Dampierre 
and his countess. These personages the 
government officially called “descendants” 
of the great French hero of the American 
Revolution: General the Marquis Marie 
Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert Dumotier 
de La Fayette. 

It was a gesture worthy of France: 
the Lafayette should come bearing if not 
La Fayettes, then, since the male line is 
extinct, descendent Dampierres. 





In Paris, however, the Chambruns were 
furious. They are blood descendants of 
the great La Fayette, direct offspring of 
his daughter Virginie (he named his young- 
est son after an old comrade in arms 
“Georges Washington Motier de La Fay- 
ette”’). On the contrary, not a single drop 
of ancestor La Fayette’s blood flows in 
the veins of the Dampierres. They are 
collateral descendants of the marquis 
through one of his four sisters-in-law. 
That “such descendants” should be sent 
over on the Lafayette, the Chambruns 
thought outrageous! Happily U. S. citi- 
zens know little, care less about exquisite 
ripples of this sort on the suave millpond 
of highest French society. More interested 
in the S. S. Lafayette herself, they saw 
a ship sail into New York harbor last week 





Keystone 


Margulis DE DAMPIERRE 


The Chambruns were furious. 


which gives first-class comfort in all but 
name in “cabin class” cabins. By no means 
every first-class liner has the major 
“American feature” of the Lafayette: a 
private tub or shower bath with every 
stateroom. 

A 22,000-ton “motor ship” (that is, with 
Diesel instead of steam propulsion), the 
Lafayette is the largest liner of this ad- 
vanced type in the French merchant 
marine. As she was warped into her Man- 
hattan pier not only New York but Vir- 
ginia officially welcomed the mission 
Dampierre. In their famed colonial uni- 
forms, Virginia’s historic Monticello guard 
stood at stiffest attention. Just so their 
ancestors stood to be reviewed by General 
de La Fayette. 

Genial but punctilious M. le Marquis 
de Dampierre prepared to be Lion Guest 
at festivities staged by the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation. Modest, the 
marquis would never boast that his fam- 
ily is more ancient than the Chambruns. 
that he himself is a distinguished authority 
on economics, that it was he who received 
General Pershing in behalf of the city of 
Paris on July 4, 1917. 





GERMANY 
“Mrs.” Boomed, “Miss” Flayed 


Spinsters and matrons of the Berlin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs arrived last 
week at a conclusion of international sig- 
nificance: “when an unmarried woman has 
passed a certain age it is invidious to call 
her Fraulein or Miss.” 

In a resolution passed by the Federation 
and despatched to bachelor Minister of 
Interior Joseph K. Wirth the German Gov- 
ernment is requested “hereafter to desig- 
nate all women, irrespective of their 
condition, as Frau [Mrs.] in all official 
documents and authorized parlance.” 


HUNGARY 
Otto Uber Alles 


Buried in a leafy Belgian wood stands 
Castle Steenockerzeel, temporary residence 
of famed “Little Otto,” son and heir of 
the late Austro-Hungarian Emperor Karl I, 
who hopes to succeed his father as King 
of Hungary. 

Last week to Castle Steenockerzeel came 
the Archduke Albrecht of Habsburg who, 
although no “legitimate heir,’ has been 
trying these many years to get elected 
King of Hungary on his own merits. 

Down on his knees before “Little Otto” 
went Albrecht last week, renounced all his 
claims to the throne, swore fealty. “I 
know, sire,” said he, “that you will attain 
your majority in a few months, and, as I 
am leaving for South America, I thought 
it fit to pledge my devotion to Your 
Majesty now.” 

In Prague, Czechoslovakia, the Socialist 
daily Pravo Lidu claimed last week to have 
found out what was lately agreed in Rome 
between // Duce and Prime Minister Count 
Stephen de Bethlen of the kingless “King- 
dom of Hungary” now ruled by a regent 
(Time, April 28). They were said to have 
agreed that—‘Little Otto” should marry 
an Italian princess, and that Italy would 
back the Hungarian parliament in pro- 
claiming the ascension of “King Otto” on 
Nov. 20 this year (the day he reaches his 
majority). To this restoration of a Habs- 
burg, France and her allies (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia) are violently 
opposed. But unquestionably the people 
of Hungary—the most monarchist in Eu- 
rope—want a king. 


ITALY 
“Who? Who?” 
“Vou! You!” 


Completing his swing around northern 
Italy (Time, May 26) Signor Benito Mus- 
solini drove his roaring Alpha Romeo into 
the small town of Sesto San Giovanni last 
week, removed his dusty cap and goggles, 
was soon addressing a throng of workmen. 

“To whom belongs the Italy of Labor 
and Fascismo?” he cried. 

“To us!” shouted the workers. 

“Very true,” agreed the sagacious Duce, 
“and therefore Fascismo teaches you this! 
—unever to consider your interest as sepa- 
rate from the national interest! Tf the 
nation were poor the working class would 
be poor. But the nation is powerful, and 
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our working class is respected throughout 
the entire world!” 

Warming to his speech, he fired another 
question: “Who in 1923 established the 
eight-hour day as the fundamental law of 
the state?” 

The workers knew the answer: “Il 
Duce! IL DUCE!!!” 

“Correct!” cried the Dictator, then asked 
who had increased old age _ pensions, 
created the subsidy for working women 
about to have children, established obliga- 
tory worker insurance against tuberculosis. 
To his “who? who? who?” they answered 
in effect “you! you! you!” 

“Open your newspapers!” was J] Duce’s 
next sally. “Open this morning’s news- 
papers and read how . . . an English Min- 
ister in the Labor Government resigned 
because he did not know how to solve the 
most tormenting problem of potent Great 
Britain: unemployment! They have 
nearly 2,000,000 unemployed! 

“Italian workers! Jf anybody should 
tell you that elsewhere, beyond our fron- 
tiers, there is a reign of abundance, he 
would be a liar, and knowingly @ liar!” 

At Milan, where Fascismo was founded, 
where his wife lives, where he once edited 
the family newspaper // Popolo D’Italia 
(now edited by Brother Arnaldo Mus- 
solini), J? Duce cried: 

“When we Fascisti were few we had to 
fight in the public squares. Before the 
people knew us we needed much moral and 
physical courage. From this glorious past 
we are emerging to realize a more glorious 
future. Europe, tormented, uneasy and 
disheartened, will not find its salvation 
except through the coming of Fascism.” 

In a final Milan speech of the week (to 
cheering War veterans) Benito Mussolini 
clawed his French critics tooth & nail, 
flayed the Paris newspapers which objected 
to the speech fortnight ago in which J] 
Duce cried, “though words are beautiful 
things, muskets, machine guns, ships, air- 
planes and cannon are much more beauti- 
ful things!” (Time, May 26). 

Referring to the French he observed, 
“never was a clearer spectacle of human 
hypocrisy seen. It would appear that only 
in Italy are there airplanes, because else- 
where quite obviously there are only inno- 
cent tissue paper kites. Only Italy is so 
arrogant as to possess a fleet for war pur- 
poses, because other nations have ships 
only for fishing or for taking pleasure 
trips. 

“You know that the truth is profoundly 
different. Jf all other nations are armed, 
one cannot understand why only Italy 
should remain unarmed, or should not arm 
within the limits of reason.” 

In another Milan speech, on the 15th 
anniversary of Italy’s declaration of war 
on Germany, J! Duce flayed M. Aristide 
Briand’s scheme for a European Union 
(formerly called “United States of Eu- 
tope”) (Time, May 26). As master of 
Italy he alluded to the French peace prize 
Winner as a tiresome old after-dinner 
speaker, and so worked upon his 100,000 
Fascist hearers that they made the Milan 
welkin ring with shouts of “Down with 
France!” 

By frowns and gestures the Dictator 


tried to change this bellicose tune, but the 
crowd only yelled louder. Gem of the 
speech (delivered amid frantic huzzahs): 
“T am Chief and Creator! Let fly your 
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flags and muskets! 


RUSSIA 


Reluctant Conclusion 


In busy Kharkov, chief city of the 
bounteous Ukraine, Archbishop Constan- 
tin Krotevich (Orthodox) announced to 
his flock last week his conversion to Com- 
munism, which necessarily implies con- 
version to Atheism. 

“A long and painstaking analysis of 
ecclesiastical history, and a profound re- 
view of my own ecclesiastical activities,” 
said he, “has brought me with reluctance 
to the conclusion that the existence of the 
Church is harmful to humanity and hostile 
to the Soviet régime. . . . I have now re- 
nounced my calling as a priest... . I 
shall devote myself to cultural work as a 
teacher. . . . Preparations are being made 
for a crusade against the Soviet Union 
under the aegis of Pope Pius XI. This 
demonstrates that religion is only a me- 
dium for protecting the interests of the 
ruling class,” 


Kato, Blood & “Lion” 
Admiral Kanji Kato, taciturn chief of 
the Naval Staff, found ways more potent 
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ApMIRAL Kanji Kato 


His favorite used a dagger in the night. 


than words last week to inform the Na- 
tion that he disapproves the London Naval 
Treaty. 

Asked by the America-Japan Society to 
attend a farewell dinner for returning act- 
ing U. S. Ambassador William R. Castle 
Jr., the chief of staff refused. 

Although forced to receive a courtesy 
call from Naval Minister Takeshi Taka- 
rabe, who got home from the conference 
only last week, it was noted that the call 


lasted the bare five minutes etiquette 
demanded. 

When the newly arrived minister an- 
nounced that he would give a dinner to 
the departing U. S. Ambassador and asked 
Admiral Kato to attend, he again refused. 

In a most definite gesture, he resigned 
his post. 

Moreover it has long been known that 
Admiral Kato’s favorite protégé on the 
naval staff of which he is chief was Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Yeiji Kusakari, scion 
of an old Samurai clan of deathless 
bravery, a highstrung man of 4o, husband 
of a devoted wife, father of four. This 
officer last week engaged a berth at Kobe 
on the night express for Tokyo. Along 
toward dawn the conductor heard groans 
from his compartment, knocked diffi- 
dently, received no answer, debated for 
some time before he dared to unlock a 
staff officer’s door. 

The berth was a dark sodden pool of 
blood, upon it in terrible agony writhed 
Lieutenant-Commander Yeiji Kusakari 
He had chosen the most painful and for 
a Samurai the most noble death: hara- 
kiri. With a short dagger which had be- 
longed in medieval times to one of his 
ancestors he had slashed his abdomen 
through and through. 

The conductor could do no more than 
call an ambulance when the train reached 
Tokyo. Admiral Kato’s brave protégé 
died in hospital. Practically the entire 
Japanese press assumed that his. suicide 
was a protest against the Treaty, though 
he left behind no explanation. 

As usual Prime Minister Yuko (“Shishi,” 
“The Lion”) Hamaguchi displayed iron 
nerve, inflexible purpose. It was clear to 
him, as it certainly is clear to all Occi- 
dental experts, that Japan obtains great 
advantages from the Treaty, although nat- 
urally not getting a// she asked in every 
category. Lumping her gains together it 
appears that while she set out to get 70% 
of the U. S. naval strength in battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, she 
actually got 71.3%. Therefore the lion- 
hearted Prime Minister ignored all pro- 
tests, bloody or otherwise, prepared to 
push ratification of the Treaty 7 


r. > 
FRENCH SYRIA 
Agony of Expectation 

Happy is the Mohammedan who dies on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. His soul ascends 
with a special sanctity to paradise. On 
such a soul the sloe-eyed houris lavish 
sweetest sweetmeats, coyest caresses, deep- 
est delights. 

Therefore last week when the creaking 
old Fabre liner Asia burned to her water 
line in the Red Sea harbor of Jidda, out 
of some thousand pious Mecca pilgrims, 
112 shrewd Mohammedans who knew a 
good thing when they saw it, refused abso- 
lutely to leave the ship, knelt on the burn- 
ing deck, died in an agony of expectation. 
The few Occidental passengers, the crew 
and the remaining pilgrims were rescued 
by harbor craft, but the Asia, on which 
many a U. S. citizen has sailed from 
Manhattan to the Near East, burned for 
a total loss. 





MEXICO 


600,000 Snaps 


Number of foreigners in Mexico: 100,- 
000 (estimated) of which 25,000 are U. S. 
citizens. 

Number of photographs of each & every 
foreigner demanded last week by the Mexi- 
can Government: six (three profile, three 
full face), 

Result: frantic scrambles not only in 
Mexico City but throughout the land as 
the nation’s ill-equipped photographers 
slaved and sweated night and day to turn 
out 600,000 likenesses on shortest notice. 

Reason for the photographs: identity 
cards. Each he-alien and she-alien must 
carry one, 


HAITI 
Hard-Boiled 

Citizens of Haiti who suspect that their 
newly elected President Eugene Roy is “a 
tool of Wall Street and Washington” had 
their worst fears confirmed last week when 
he began to act in a strange, un-Haitian 
fashion. 

The day had come for observance of an 
old Haitian custom. A crowd gathered 
with itching palms before the Presidential 
Palace at Port-au-Prince. Tradition bade 
the President to appear, inquire whether 
his people had any grievance, listen to any 
complaints which might be made, and 
finally—this being the real point of the 
old Haitian custom—finally to fling several 
bagfulls of small but handy coins. 

Docile and expectant, the crowd waited 
nearly all day in the hot sun last week, 
but President Roy had evidently plugged 
his ears to the voice of Tradition. It is 
not an old Wall Street custom to be lavish 
even with coppers; the U. S. Presidents’ 
only observance of a custom in any way 
analogous is to roll hard-boiled Easter 
Eggs on the White House lawn for chil- 
dren to take home 


DOMINICAN REP. 


After. You, Columbus 

To be locked up in the very dungeon 
which once held Discoverer Christopher 
Columbus was the interesting fate, last 
week, of Senor Federico Velasquez, de- 
feated candidate in the Dominican Re- 
public’s recent Presidential election. 

To show that he harbored no hard feel- 
ings, the victorious President-elect, Gen- 
eral Rafael Trujillo, offered his incarcer- 
ated rival the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury. Haughtily the prisoner refused. 
“IT will not accept the Treasury post,” 
said he, “while I am held in jail on the 
ridiculous charge that I am a revolu- 
tionary. I am noé a revolutionist!” And 
sulky Seftor Velasquez sat down in the 
dank depths of his historic dungeon. 

Christopher Columbus was not only 
locked up, but irons were riveted on his 
legs, an indignity spared Federico Velas- 
quez. The year was 1500. Columbus, with 
the rank of Admiral, was conducting his 
third series of American explorations (he 
later made a fourth and final voyage from 
Spain}. Without his knowledge charges 
had been made against him at the Spanish 
Court, had been believed. King Ferdinand 
had appointed Courtier Francisco Boba- 


TIME 


dilla to be Governor of Hispaniola (The 
Spanish Isle) empowered to arrest Colum- 
bus and ship him off to Spain. 

The captain of the ship which took 
Columbus home offered to remove his 
riveted irons. “No, no!” cried the Discov- 
erer, “I will wear these irons until Their 
Majesties, by whose command they were 
affixed, shall order them removed. And 
afterwards, my friend, I shall keep them 
as relics and memorials, tokens of how 
my services have been rewarded.” 

By the time he reached Spain, fickle 
King Ferdinand had veered around again, 
contrite Queen Isabella was in tears. Co- 
lumbus appeared at Court bedight with 
golden robes. His son, Fernando, revealed 
long afterward that the irons were kept 
by Columbus “in his closet” for the re- 
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New York Public Library 
COLUMBUS 
He refused to be unriveted. 


mainder of his life (six years) and that 
he ordered them laid beside him in his 
tomb.* 

As the adventure of Christopher Colum- 
bus ended happily, so did that of Federico 
Velasquez last week. Since he absolutely 
would not accept the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury, which would mean a 
shift from Opposition into the Govern- 
ment, it was decided that after all the 
best thing to do was to let him out of 
jail and hold the charges hanging clubwise 
over his head. 

In his first official communiqué Presi- 
dent-elect Trujillo announced that: 1) he 
will visit the U. S. after his inauguration 
to “see some good friends in the Marine 
Corps who helped to make me a second 
lieutenant”; 2) he will be no Dictator, 
but an Economic Builder; 3) he will re- 
duce his own salary ($12,000) and seek 
reduction of $100 a month in Congres- 
sional stipends (“Dominicans are poor, 
therefore all must live the same”); 4) All 
civilians will be disarmed ‘‘whether my 
friends or Velasquez’s”; 5) “‘if possible” a 
national military academy similar to West 
Point, with U. S. Army instructors, will 
be founded in Santo Domingo. 


*The bones of Columbus, originally interred at 
Seville, were removed to Santo Domingo, thence 
to Havana, finally in 1899 were returned to 
Seville, the irons having been lost meanwhile. 
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Architects in Washington 
(See front cover) 

Gentlemen variously be-ribboned in 
orange, green, red, white and blue crowded 
last week into the lobby of Washington’s 
Mayflower hotel—delegates from all over 
the U. S. to the sixty-third Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, an 
exclusive body devoted to the preservation 
of professional standards, the solution of 
problems. For three days they were en- 
gaged in discussion. 

Public interest was aroused by a debate 
on style between George Howe (Howe & 
Lescaze) of Philadelphia, upholding Mod- 
ernism, and C. Howard Walker of Boston, 
defending Conservatism. 

Said fiery Modernist Howe: “In 
America with its vast resources of natural 
and human energy in constant volcanic 
eruption, cities, factories, warehouses and 
elevators have been thrown up in towering 
accidental masses, as exciting as the Rocky 
Mountains and also as crude and little 
subject to esthetic control. In Europe, 
less disorderly but with no more discretion, 
most of the new districts can evoke no 
emotion but blank despair, and even Paris 
has been partially saved only by the pride 
of its dead tyrants. ... The modern 
movement is a conscious effort to direct 
and canalize the stupendous energy of 
modern civilization between its proper 
architectural embankments. . . . Seizing 
the opportunity offered by the elimination 
of the requirement of gravitational stabil- 
ity with imagination and courage [the 
Modernist | has suspended about his skele- 
ton framework a gossamer veil of glass 
and light building materials, and created 
a new style based on the old common law 
of architecture reformulated to meet 
modern needs in the light of modern eco- 
nomic and engineering genius.” 

Parried Conservative Walker: “It has 
been reserved for the so-called Modernists 
to be irritated at any resemblance to any- 
thing that has calm, and to adore excess in 
every direction, to be shapeless, crude, 
eliminated in detail to nothingness, ex- 
plosive in detail to chaos .. . creating 
sensation with the slapstick and _ the 
bludgeon. Modernism may change the 
methods of architecture, but when it does 
it will necessarily have in it traditions of 
sound previous methods, with which at 
present it is in conflict . . . at times in- 
fantile and often callow. . . . Occasion- 
ally it reaches a serious adult stage. There- 
fore Hope is struggling at the bottom of 
the open Pandora’s box.” 

Five honorary members were elected, 
including John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
The citation: “, . . His active interest in 
architecture is incarnated in the restora- 
tion of the cathedral of Rheims, the chapel 
of the University of Chicago . . . the 
American building in Luxor and the res- 
toration of the city of Williamsburg, Va.. 
a project unprecedented in its scope and 
cost and unlimited in its possibilities as an 
inspiration in good architecture, patriotism 
and citizenship. . . .” Honorary member- 
ship was also conferred on Professor 
William Archer Rutherford Goodwin 
(William & Mary), historian & arche- 


ologist who supervised the Williamsburg 
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HE long life of Cast Iron Pipe is attested by the 

official records of America’s largest cities where cast 
iron mains (still in service) have been in constant use 
for as long as 108 years. The reason for the long 
life of cast iron pipe is effective resistance to rust 
and corrosion. Water and gas mains of ferrous 
metal (iron and steel) with the exception of cast 
iron disintegrate from rust. Cast iron pipe is the 
only ferrous metal pipe practicable for under- 


ground mains that rust will not destroy. 


It is accepted practice among engineers and 


city officials to rate the useful life of cast iron 
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pipe at one hundred years. Instances are known 


of even longer life—-two centuries and more. 
This unequalled durability is translated into an 
actual saving to taxpayers by eliminating the costly 
business of replacing short-lived mains. During 
the past century cast iron pipe has saved millions 
of dollars in taxes. 

It will pay you to take an active interest in 
the kind of pipe used for gas and water mains 
in your city. You can easily identify cast iron 
pipe by the “Q-check” symbol stenciled in white 


on every length. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers to taxpayers, city officials and engineers detailed information 
regarding the advantages of specifying cast iron pipe for water, gas, road culverts or for industrial needs. 


Address: The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trade-mark is obtainable from the following leading pipe founders: 


Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; 


Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, III.; 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 


James B. 
Glamorgan 


Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 


Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 


United States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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Around 


the 


World 


YOUR OWN WAY! 


There is a thrill forever in memories of 
old Kyoto with its winding streets where 
you can linger endlessly among curious 
bronzes, elaborate carvings, beautiful 
lacquers, rich Oriental silks. You will 
love Tokyo with its noted gardens and 
palaces, Nikko with its famous giant 
cryptomerias, Kamakura with its Temple 


of Hachiman and Great Daibutsu .. . the 


world’s most renowned statue of Buddha. 


See all this. . . and much more, travel- 
ling through many lands in a mood of 
leisurely enjoyment... stopping where 


you will . .. resuming your journey 


when you will, 


These please-yourself Cruise-Tours are 


easily possible now. The co-operation of 
Cunard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan Mail, 
links two of the world’s foremost steamship 


companies in a globe-encircling chain 
offering unlimited flexibility in Indepen- 
dent World Travel with the utmost in 


service. Fare as low as $993. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent 
or Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 








TIME 


restoration. The Institute’s Fine Arts 
Medal was bestowed on Architectural 
Sculptor Adolph Alexander Weinman of 
Manhattan. 

On the last day was announced the elec- 
tion of a new president—Robert David 
Kohn of Manhattan, also president of the 
New York Building Congress and the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture (whose meeting 
house he designed). With his partner, 
Charles Butler, he planned Manhattan’s 
great new Byzantine Temple Emanu-el. 
By himself, he designed the newest build- 
ing of R. H. Macy & Co. (“It’s Smart to 
be Thrifty”), and is Macy’s regular con- 
sultant. As president’ he succeeds big, 
genial Charles Herrick Hammond of 
Chicago, active municipal architect, tire- 
less worker in behalf of the profession’s 
public relations, who usually flies to out- 
of-town conferences with skill acquired in 
the War. 


Architects have one thing in common 
—they are the least advertised profes- 
sional men in the world. They do not sign 
their work. Advertising copy writers never 
get a McKim, Mead & White or a Warren 
& Wetmore account. Even in the pages 
of architectural journals you will look in 
vain for architects’ advertisements. Every- 
one has heard of the Woolworth Building, 
the Lincoln Memorial and the palatial 
Pocantico Hills residence of John Davison 
Rockefeller, yet few laymen can name the 
designers (Cass Gilbert, Henry Bacon, De- 
lano & Aldrich, respectively). The feats 
of great lawyers and even doctors are 
popularly associated with their names. 
But if you want an architect you have to 
go and get him, and the information you 
have as to his worth is usually conveyed 
by word of mouth. 

The fact that William Van Alen does 
not boast in national advertising that he 
is responsible for Manhattan’s Chrysler 
Building may be attributed to the innate 
dignity of a profession which prefers to 
let its works stand for themselves, con- 
siders it cheap to ballyhoo a matter of 
merit. Other considerations make it diffi- 
cult for the layman to comprehend the 
architectural world. In the ’80s and ’gos 
most publicly admired architecture was a 
refined adaptation of traditional forms— 
Classic, Medieval or Romanesque. Such 
great personalities as McKim, Mead & 
White, Carrere & Hastings, and H. H. 
Richardson emerged as leaders of this 
tendency. Today, however, the tendencies 
are much more multiple and diverse. 

There are extreme reactionaries, like 
Boston’s Ralph Adams Cram, who metic- 
ulously follow one archaic style (in Man- 
hattan’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and his other works, Mr. Cram is bent on 
literal, scholarly transcription of the 
Gothic). There are innumerable firms 
which practice the modern adaptation of 
old forms. The delicate permutations of 
Manhattan’s Delano & Aldrich on the basis 
of the Georgian style may be cited in ex- 
ample, as may the Classical adaptations 
of Philadelphia’s Paul Philippe Cret, the 
modernized “collegiate” Gothic of Man- 
hattan’s James Gamble Rogers, the trans- 
lations of Mediterranean styles by Myron 
Hunt for the sunny expanses of California. 

A third school is developing an architec- 
ture based on modern structural necessi- 
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ties—steel and concrete. There are sky- 
scraper specialists, of whom Holabird & 
Root of Chicago and Ralph Thomas 
Walker of Manhattan are examples. A 
still more advanced group follows the lead 
of Le Corbusier of France who once de- 
clared that a house should be “a machine 
in which to live.” George Howe and 
William Lescaze of Manhattan and Phila- 
delphia employ glass, metals and stone in 
a severely utilitarian architecture, an ar- 
rangement of rectangular and curvilinear 
masses, devoid of superimposed ornament, 
which suggests a sort of plastic geometry. 

With such various schools, the architec- 
ture of the future might be any man’s 
guess. It is safe to say, however, that the 
typical architecture of the present ema- 
nates from the median school, that which 
adapts traditional decorative forms to a 
modern structural foundation. In this prac- 


_ 











GeorGE Howe 


. a gossamer veil of glass... .” 


tice no office ranks higher in the estimation 
of the profession, none has attracted a 
more distinguished clientele or done more 
noteworthy work, than Delano & Aldrich 
of New York. 

Architecture is practiced in little offices 
and big ones, which are satirically referred 
to as “factories” by draftsmen who work 
in them. Rarely does an office remain little 
when the demand for its services warrants 
its becoming big. But holding the beliet 
that architecture, like all fine art, is an in- 
dividual, intimate, scrupulous affair which 
suffers from large scale, mass methods, 
Delano & Aldrich have kept their office 
small enough so that at frequent intervals 
they can personally inspect the work ot 
each & every draftsman. Today, at the 
height of their careers, Mr. Delano and 
Mr. Aldrich maintain a force of only 67 
people, including their clerical staff. Both 
of them are constantly to be seen watch- 
ing the progress of $35-a-week assistants. 

Their office consists of a rehabilitated 
stable in the Murray Hill residential dis- 
trict. Out of it, after the most deliberate 
processes of craftsmanship, has come an 
impressive array of plans. Besides the 
Rockefeller mansion, they designed Otto 
Hermann Kahn’s great French chateau at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., and James 
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Voyageurs 


ONE are the long war 
canoes and the proud 


French and British merchant- 


men lying-to in the bays. But 
the wide St. Lawrence River 
and its mountain barriers re- 
main in silent splendour. 


So near your home and yet 


so foreign, this old Quebec. 
New sights, new air, the 


French tongue. Come and 
see it all, from the decks of 
long white passenger steamers 
that glide on even keels all 
the way from Niagara to the 
Saguenay. Let old-fashioned 


hospitality welcome you. Our 
agent will tell you more about 


your northern neighbour. 


° ° 


For full information, rates, reservations, 
etc., apply to your own tourist agent, 
any of our own agents located in leading 
cities of Canada and the United States, 


or head office of 





Please write at once for 
illustrated folder, map and 


guide, which describe in 


detail the pleasures of this 
wonderful vacation cruise. 


VERY IMPORTANT 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
operate from the head of Lake 
Superior, via the St. Lawrence River, 
j Their cruises in- 

trip from Detroit 


ttingthe rapids; 

mto, the Queen 

the Thousand 

They oper- 

mers, freight 

nd are the largest 

ansportation company 

ous Saguenay 

Montreal, 

da; Quebec, the 

y; Murray Bay, 

he North” and 

nada 's oldest settle- 

guenay Canyon 1s one 
"s masterpieces. 


Our steamers may be boarded at 
Lewiston, Rochester, Duluth or 
Detroit in the U.S.A., or Sarnia, 
Queenston, Toronto, Montreal or 


Quebec in Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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| Abercrombie Burden’s Georgian home in 
| Syosset, which won the Architectural 
League Gold Medal for 1920 and housed 
Edward of Wales in 1924. Other Long 
Islanders who live in D. & A. residences 
are Vincent Astor, Editor Julian Stark- 
weather Mason of the New York Evening 
Post (a bungalow), Harold Irving Pratt, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Harrison 
Williams (public utilities). Editor Condé 
Nast (Vogue, Vanity Fair) inhabits a Park 
Avenue penthouse by D. & A. The entire 
Labrador missionary plant of the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association was designed 
by them, as was Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row’s home in Englewood, N. J. Railroad- 
man Leonor Fresnel Loree occupies a 
D. & A. house in West Orange, N. J. 
William Hallam Tuck, of the Solvay Com- 
pany, will soon occupy another on the 
battlefield of Waterloo. 

New York work of the firm includes the 
Colony, Brook and Knickerbocker Clubs, 
| the slightly Gothicized Wall Street ’scraper 
of Brown Bros. D. & A. altered India 
House and are planning a new Union Club. 
They have done numerous buildings for 
Yale and for Lawrenceville School. They 
are designing the new Yale Divinity School 
group entire. Socialite daughters are edu- 


| cated amidst D. & A. architecture at Miss 


| Chapin’s and Miss Nightingale’s schools 
| in Manhattan. D. & A.’s ecclesiastical 
| treatment of the Georgian style is exempli- 

fied in Manhattan’s Third Church of 
Christ Scientist. U. S. architecture will 
soon be represented on the Place de la 
Concorde, Parisian trove of French Renais- 
sance, by a new U. S. Embassy building 
done by D. & A. They are also architects 
for the new Japanese Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

D. & A. designs are never spectacular. 
Praised by other architects for their 
finesse, their nicety in detail, their discreet 
erudition, they may be truly said to con- 
stitute an architectural aristocracy. 

Mr. Delano and Mr. Aldrich both 
worked for the late great Carrere & Hast- 
ings, whose architectural fidelity they have 
inherited. They met originally at the Paris 
Beaux Arts, whither Mr. Delano had gone 
from Yale, Mr. Aldrich from a long ap- 
prenticeship. No profession does more 
for its students, and both these gentlemen 
are constantly busy on the juries and com- 
mittees of the Beaux Arts Institute. Mr 
Delano is president of the New York 
chapter of the A. I. A., a member of Sec- 
retary Mellon’s architectural board and 
the National Capital Park & Planning 
Committee. 

At the Versailles Conference it was Ar- 
chitect Delano who, by special appoint- 
ment, opened the mail. He paints water- 
colors for diversion, jots down architec- 
tural sketches during his morning train 
ride from his hcme in the D. & A.-dotted 
Long Island countryside. In a London 
speech he recently voiced his disapproval 
of the indiscriminate use of skyscrapers, 
an unusual sentiment for a U. S. architect. 
a sentiment which illuminates the philos- 
ophy of his firm. Regarding architecture 
as valuable not for bulk or mass or grand 
scale, but for exquisite workmanship, Mr. 
Delano and Mr. Aldrich particularly enjoy 
residence work. Whatever may be the 
state of their clients’ souls, they will con- 
tinue to build them more stately mansions 
for their bodies. 
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A BUSINESS THAT HAS LOST ITS RECORDS 


IS LIKE A 
TRAVELER THAT 


HAS LOST HIS 
PASSPORT 


WHEN flames steal in and find vital records inadequately 


Te 
' : : ; 
protected, they take from a business its valid proof of POLUMALANI MAIN 


existence — accounts, cost records, research data, patent ' 


models, master tracings, audit data, sales reports, prospect 

lists, contracts. « *« The protection of these records is vital to the business itself. That is why 
Diebold Safe and Lock Company makes a fire-resistive safe with the same care that it constructs 
bank vaults and vault doors. * * The material for a Diebold Safe, the construction, the testing 
—all these various steps in dependable safe construction are attended to with the same care 


that builds the great vault door in your bank. There is a Diebold Safe for every fire risk. 


Di b | al SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY. CANTON, OHIO 
10 O SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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EDUCATION 





California’s Investment 


All morning long in Berkeley, Calif., a 
thin line of black figures crawled down an 
incline which was massed with others like 
themselves, crawled like ants across turf 
to a flower-decked platform, crawled back 
up and were lost among their fellows. At 
one end of Memorial Stadium, under the 
great gilded C which gleams on Berkeley's 
Charter Hill, the University of California 
was graduating its largest class. President 
William Wallace Campbell, 68, mechani- 
cally distributed from cabinets which were 
rolled up to him, 2,596 degrees.* The hot 
morning wore on. Finally, as he was about 
to present a gold medal to a professor in 
the mathematics department, President 
Campbell swayed, tottered. “I am not 
well,” he gasped. Colleagues supported 
him off the platform, carried him out of 


*Among them, the season’s first batch of 
honorary degrees. Recipients: Frederick Han- 
ley Seares, assistant director of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington’s Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory, California alumnus (1895); a class- 
mate, famed Architect Harvey Wiley Corbett 
(Manhattan’s Bush Terminal Office Building, 
George Washington Masonic Memorial at 
Alexandria, Va.); Professor Florian Cajori, 
California mathematician. 





the stadium and away from the last com- 
mencement exercises at which he will ever 
officiate. President Campbell will retire 
June 30; his place will be taken by Robert 
Gordon Sproul, 39, class of 1913, comp- 
troller of the university. Mr. Sproul will 
become the second-youngest great uni- 
versity president in the land.* 

In almost complete contrast are Cali- 
fornia’s past president and president-to-be. 
During austere, bushy-browed President 
Campbell’s seven years in office many of 
his hours have been whiled away on top 
of Mt. Hamilton, 30 mi. southeast of 
Berkeley, where, as director of Lick Ob- 
servatory, he spends his time staring into 
the sky watching stellar orbits, comets, 
nebulae. For the past 30 years his fame 
as an authority on solar eclipses has caused 
him to be selected to lead expeditions into 
India, Russia, Spain, Australia. If you 
wanted to communicate with President 
Campbell, a letter to Lick Observatory 
would always reach him. 

But if you wanted to see alert, big- 
voiced Comptroller Sproul, he might be 
found busy at the university’s work on the 


*Youngest is President 
Hutchins, 31, of the 


Robert Maynard 
University of Chicago. 





CC] ie ANSWER is “YES” 


Does it 


“pay” to write letters on station- 


ery as fine as Old Hampshire Bond? 


sion that it does. 


There seems to be a general impres- 


We certainly don’t 


deny this, but our opinion is that firms 


that like to use a stationery made of 


100% clean new cotton and linen rags 


are 


not 


really concerned about the 


eee 
paying. 


They like to use the paper—just as 


they like to use good manners, courtesy 
and pleasant speech—without counting 
the cash each day to see whether it has 
“paid” or not. 


Ask your engraver to supply you 


with letterheads and envelopes of Old 
Hampshire Bond. He can show it to you 


in white and twelve distinctive tints. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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oak-grown Berkeley campus, or among 
the broad vineyards at Kearney, or in the 
fat fields of Davis. As it was when he 
was comptroller, his task as president will 
be the administration of a $60,000,000 
plant whose holdings include over 13,000 
acres, whose annual income is $11,000,- 
ooo from state, federal and private sources 
—California’s biggest cultural investment. 

Unlike his predecessor, President-Elect 
Sproul is no schoolman, no scholar, no 
holder of learned degrees. His business, 
which he entered the year he graduated 
from the institution, is the commerce of 
education. 

Scope. Well acquainted is Comptroller 
Sproul with the magnitude of his institu- 
tion’s academic and student population. 
California, the nation’s largest residence 
institution, employs 2,866 pedagogs and 
officers to educate and manage its 26,111 





Frank Flanne ry 


CALIFORNIA’S SPROUL 


For him, no star-gazing. 
graduate and undergraduate students in 
winter and summer sessions at Berkeley, 
at Los Angeles (under a director appointed 
by the president), at San Francisco, at 
Davis, La Jolla, Riverside, Meloland, 
Kearney, Mt. Hamilton. When he or she 
enters the university, each young Calli- 
fornian may choose from the curricula of 
25 schools and colleges for preparation 
toward a career. 

Berkeley. When anyone outside the 
state thinks of the University of Califor- 
nia he usually thinks of Berkeley. Within 
the state it is a moot point, depending 
largely upon which end of the Common- 
wealth one lives in. Southern Californians 
jealously defend the autonomy of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles* 
(whose commencement occurs the end of 
this month), and point with pride to their 
new plant, call attention to the fact that 
U. C. L. A. is now empowered to give a 
four-year college course. But the unit at 
Berkeley is the parent organization. An 
outgrowth of the College of California in 
Oakland, founded 75 years ago, it removed 
soon thereafter to the present site. It now 
has an enrolment of 11.473, nearly twice 
as many as U. C. L. A. (6,175). 

*Not to be confused with the University of 
Southern California, likewise in Los Angeles. 
Enrolment: 9,009. 
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t's “in the Air 
The difference between healthy, energetic men and half-sick, sluggish, 
inefficient workers is often “in the air’. True enough, opening windows 
will help— but that means dust and dirt in summer—dangerous drafts in 
colder weather —and discomfort to someone most of the time. And even 

nts in 


rh worse — the inside air is never completely changed—ventilation is un- 
ointed certain and unsatisfactory. Electric Ventilation is controlled ventila- 


Hey tion. It assures fresh air, changed at regular intervals, for entire 
or she buildings or individual rooms—or can be applied with hood and 
Be duct systems to carry off fumes, odors, gases, dust, excessive 
ration heat and steam as fast as they originate at their source. Electric 


le the Ventilation with American Blower Equipment costs no more 
alifor- 


ithin than good lighting equipment. It can be obtained for stores, 
nding offices, factories, garages, restaurants, theatres and many other 


mers buildings from authorized dealers, or American Blower Sales 


» Uni- and Engineering Offices. Find out about the profit possi- 


geles* 


nd of bilities, the pleasant and healthful working conditions 


their that are “in the air” for you by phoning or writing today. 
t that . 


rive a AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
nit hn CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
nia in BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Situated 20 minute: from Oakland, 35 

O be S minutes from the Metropolitan pleasures 
of San Francisco across the bay, Berke- 

ley’s thousands have a very good time. 


The young men are addicted to wearing 


comfortable corduroys, driving  orna- 
mented motors, rigadooning with Cali- 
fornia’s belles (traditionally beauteous) 
who compose one-half of the student 
body. 











Famed are Berkeley’s pedagogs, among 
them: Professor Herbert McLean Evans. 
discoverer of vitamin E; Professor 
Charles Atwood Kofoid, celebrated zodl- 
ogist, Professor Robert Heinrich Lowie. 
onetime (1913-21) curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History: 
Professor Gilbert Newton Lewis, whose 
theory of Time-Past and Time-Future 
may win him the Nobel Prize (Time, 

| April 28); Professor Andrew Cowper 

Lawson, international geologist, onetime 

(1914-18) dean of the College of Mining. 

For his good humor as well as his capa- 

———— ==} == — bilities, dear to the heart of many a 
The Corsair 36-Foot Enclosed Bridge Deck Model Californian is Professor Emeritus Charles 





; Mills Gayley, pedagog and poetaster— 
: ith whom Governor Clement Calhoun 
ic ing many a song of the thrill that comes wit 
E could s 8g Sa 5 2 Young once collaborated on a text on 
when the Corsair tosses up the azure water in English poetry. 
foam-specked spray... of the serene satisfaction as blue 


‘ : Graduates. The task of gathering 
miles slip astern . . . of the glow of pride that tingles funds from the legislature (which falls to 
when your Corsair slides among the lesser craft at | any state college president ) is considerably 

. ameliorated in the case of California, for 
‘ Governor Young was graduated in the 
could, not we would. All we want to say here is to repeat class of 1892. Among other of Cali- 


ie . a : , fornia’s celebrated sons and daughters: 

$s > -ment: > Corsz are designed by fa- C ; ; g 
this simple weesocemee The Corsairs 6 ) Cartoonist Rube Goldberg; Authors 
mous naval architects, constructed by mastercraftsmen, of Charles Norris and Jack London: Humor- 


the finest materials obtainable, and sold to you on a basis | ist Sam Hellman; Crack U. S. Army Avi- 
; ; ae Scans ator James Harold (“Jimmy”) Doolittle; 
of honest value for your investment. Won't you ict us Tennis Champion Helen Wills Moody: 
send you a set of interesting photographs? | President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills 
College (Oakland); Julius Klein, U. § 
assistant secretary of commerce; Vice 
President Willis H. Booth of Guaranty 
Trust Co., onetime president of Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; President 
William Benson Storey of A. T. & S. I 
Creed, late president of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 


anchorage ... of .. . now wait a minute. We said we 





Gifts. Because California is still com- 

| paratively young, few tycoons of the first 
water have yet appeared on her alumni 
roster. But three famed and wealthy 
California families have made her bounte- 
ous gifts. The late Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst (mother of the Hearstpapers’ pub- 


Te = 
The Corsair 30-Foot Cruisader 


All models have roomy open cockpits forward and aft . . . around bottom lisher fasts — maga s Gy gegen a 

hull that is super-seaworthy . . . four deep bunks in a lavishly finished eg ees. ee ‘ ne — ; 
cabin . . .acompletely enclosed galley, with sliding buffet panel. . . a tiled the famed Greek theatre hye the OL PH 

and nickel-plated toilet room. The 36-foot models are distinguished by THE GIF r OF W ILLIAM RANI ) es 

many ultra-desirable features, such as ice hatch opening on the deck... HEARST. Two sons of I ublisher Hearst, 
gasoline intake outside the guardrail . . . and patented tattler device on who also gave the Mining Building, matric- 
instrument board which is a warning signal of low gas and oil supply. ulated at California: George and William 
Randolph Jr. From Banker Amadeo Pe- 
| ter Giannini (Bancamerica-Blair) came 
® O R S A | R BR O AT C O M PA N 7 the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics. From Miss Ellen Browning 

Offices: 1030 Buhl Bldg., Detroit Yards: Trenton, Mich., on the Detroit River | Scripps (Scripps-Howard newspapers) 
came the Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 

Dor esse Roe’ OR Ss phy. Soon to be opened is an international 


METROPOLITAN, NEW YORK TOLEDO, OHIO house—similar to one in Manhattan and 

4 Clyde Kyle 1775 Broadway E. M. Littin 2503 Broadway to one a-building at the i l niversity ol 

BOSTON, MASS SYRACUSE, NEW YORK Chicago—the $1,800,000 gift of John D. 

Atlantic Radio & Marine Co., Inc Chapin Buick, Inc., 375 Onondaga St. Ro ke felle r J r. whic h will prov ide quar 

- «£ 7 . ‘ 4 . , r 

20 Brookline Avenue PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE ters, amusement and a rallying ground fo 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : Clyde Kyle, Ria!to Bldg. | hundreds of California’s Chinese, Japanese. 
Corwith Cramer 298 N. La Salle St San Francisco, Cal. | Filipinos, Hawaiians. 
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Whats that! og 


You've never seen the 


golf ball you couldnt cut? 


Then let us introduce 
you to the Kro-Flite ! 


Here are the two present size balls that made the best showing 
against the Guillotine. On the left is the Kro-Flite. On the right is 
the next most durable ball of the few balls that are comparable to 


the Kro-Flite in distance. 


ed may have hacked every golf ball 


you’ve ever played. If so, we'll bet 


you've never played a Kro-Flite. 

Kro-Flite is the toughest golf ball in 
the world. If you can cut if, you’re one of 
those supermen who can bend iron pipes, 
tear up telephone books, and bite holes 
in silver dollars. For not even the murder- 
ing Guillotine has ever been able to cut 
a Kro-Flite. 

This Guillotine is a heavily weighted 
steel knife that drops on a golf ball, hit- 
ting it exactly as a clubhead does on a 
viciousl y-topped iron shot—only Aarder! 
It is the most ruthless test ever given to 
a golf ball. 

Time after time, these Guillotine tests 
have been made with every reputable 
ball in the world. And in every single in- 


RO-F LITE 


MADE BY 


© 1930, A. G. S. & Bros. 


stance, the Kro-F lite has carried 
off first honors... in every sin- 
gle instance, the Kro-Flite alone 
has come through unscathed. 

Most of the others were total 
losses. AW’ the others were cut so 
badly they were utterly unplay- 
able. Yet the Kro-Flite never 
showed more than a barely visible 
dent. Any Kro-Flite that ever 
went under the Guillotine came 
through the ordeal sound in body 
and cover, and perfectly able to 
go out and play through an abnormally 
long life of golf. 

And when the larger 1931 size came 
along, it, too, was put to the Guillotine. 
Every ball that is at present made in the 
new size was tested —and the results 
were exactly the same—the Kro-Flite 
once more captured first honors 
and proved that it is the toughest 
ball in the world, old size or 
new size. 

The Kro-Flite has distan é, 100 


The Kro-Flite not only is the 
toughest ball in the world, but it is 
the on/y ball that combines first- 
grade distance with maximum 
durability. 

Inrecent Driving Machine tests 


at Chicopee, Mass., Putney, England, and 
Pinehurst, N. C.—with balls in the 
present size, and balls in the new 1931 
size—Kro-Flite once again proved that 
it is one of the longest golf balls made. 

For in these tests,the Kro-Flite fell but a 
trifling distance behind its famous broth- 
er, the Spalding Ball. And this Spalding 
Ball, this mighty ball of the Champions, 
is recognized by golf’s greatest players as 
the longest ball the game has ever known. 

So try the Kro-Flite. Give it a chance 
to prove to you that it is one ball that 
can’t be cut. Let it show you why the 
golfing world has given it the title of the 
Toughest Golf Ball in the World. 

Your Professional, your Spalding 
Dealer, or any Spalding Store can supply 
you. Kro-Flite comes in the present size 
or the new size...dimple or mesh... 
plain white or Spalding Multidot Mark- 


ing. Its price is 75 cents. 


And here are the two balls in the new 1931 specifications that made 


the best showing in the Guillotine test. On the left is the Kro-Flite, 
still the Champion, On the right is the next most durable bail of the 


fame group. 


CENTS 
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HINK of being able 

to motor on perfect 
King’s Highways for 
hundreds of miles’ — 
and to step from them 
at almost any point 
into virgin forest. 
Think of a land that 
offers every conceiv- 
able kind of entertain- 
ment — or the quiet 
of absolute solitude. 
Think of being able to 
drive for 200 miles 
through an uninterrupt- 
ed stretch of butter- 
cups and daisies. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
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Suicide 


| @ In Brooklyn last week Morton Kanner, 


13, ill, hanged himself from a light fixture 
with a towel, because he read of another 
sick boy doing so. 

@ Also in Brooklyn, Julius Marshall, 26, 
wrote a note: “With my last breath I curse 
Mrs. E. Holtz and her daughter, Marie. 
May the misery that has been mine be 
Then he 


turned on the gas jets, died. Mrs. Holtz 


| operates the Brooklyn blood donors’ ex- 
| change. 


Marshall courted her daughter, 
learned to sell his blood, sold so frequently 


| that he grew too weak to hunt other work. 


@ In Newark, N. J., Concetta Mazzalla, 
16, punished for staying out late, piled 
comfortable pillows on the living room 


| floor, turned on seven gas jets, lay down. 


Her fox terrier aroused the family in time. 


| They gave Concetta a thrashing. 


Suicide is committed at a rate of about 
336 cases per week in the U. S. Last week 
Dr. Frederick Ludwig Hoffman, consulting 
statistician of Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, printed a survey in the Spectator, 
Insurancemens magazine, ot 45,000 cases 


of suicide effected or attempted in the 


U. S. last year. 
Sacramento, Calif., had the highest sui- 


| cide rate (52.8 per 100,000). Next came 


San Diego (51.8), San Francisco (39.3), 


| Atlantic City (36.6), Qaincy, Ill. (32.7). 


New York City (counting its five bor- 
oughs) had 1,255 suicides (rate, 20.9). 
nation’s rate was 18 per 100,000, 
slightly higher than 1928’s 17.5. Last 
autumn’s stockmarket crash was a cause 


| of increase, but (observes Dr. Hoffman) 


“not as marked as might have been ex- 
pected.” But whatever the immediate 
cause of self-destruction, it is merely the 
detonation of a muddled mental state, 
whose cure lies often within the phy- 
sician’s power. 


German Hygiene Museum 


In Dresden, Germany, fortnight ago, the 
unique German Hygiene Museum was in- 
augurated. Simultaneously an _ Interna- 
tional Hygiene Exhibition began a five- 
month session. So exemplary is the mu- 
seum, so instructive the exhibition that 
the American Public Health Association is 
despatching a large delegation to study 
them both. After the U. S. group reaches 
Dresden, it will meet (July 6 and 7) with 
similar delegations from a score of other 
countries for a world health progress. 

The purpose of the German Hygiene 
Museum is to persuade lazy, ignorant, in- 
different people to look after their own 
health. The late great German industrial- 
ist Dr. Karl August Lingner (died 1916) 
who conceived the Museum, found that 
the best persuasion was fascinating study 
Money came from German governments 
(state, municipal), insurance companies, 
industries. With habitual German thor- 
oughness another prototype institution 
has been achieved, matching the German 
planetaria and industrial museums. 

Fundament of the Museum is the col- 
lection called Der Mensch (““Man’’). Parts 
of the body are there displayed in plastic, 
by photographs, in pickle, in transparency, 
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most parts in all four media. Also there 
are bones. Many a visitor to the Museum 
last week involuntarily fingered his head 
when he beheld the Disassembled Man. 
Fastened to a tall, black board, like mem- 
oranda on a bulletin board, are the 206 
disjointed bones of an adult. One could 
actually see what one has been taught but 
scarcely believes, that the head is made 
up of a lower jaw and 21 other bones. 
(The 21 are fused together at zigzag 
joints to make the firm though perforated 
flask of the brain.) 

The transparencies of organs and bones 
fascinated visitors. Dr. Werner Spalte- 
holz, professor of anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, developed them. He treats 
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DISASSEMBLED MAN 
Also in Dresden: pickled organs. 


the heart, for example, with a solution 
which hardens cavities, arteries, veins. 
Then he soaks the organ in reagents which 
change the flesh of the heart into a trans- 
parent jelly. The observer can see the 
hidden blood vessels intricately inter- 
twined like the roots of a seaweed. 

To show the mechanism of the body 
there is a display of the lungs showing 
that they hold only some four to six 
quarts of air, but have about 120 sq. yd. 
of surface with which to absorb oxygen. 
There is a model to demonstrate how the 
10o-0z. heart moves a total of 20 tons ol 
blood daily. 

After the “Man” exhibit, most interest 
focused on the physical culture section. 
This shows with models and pictures the 
various laws which govern the structure 
and functions of the body. Scenes depict 
how various*peoples and bodies at various 
times get their exercise. 
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“To save time ts to lengthen life—” 


“ACCELERATION, rather than structural change, is the key 


to an understanding of our recent economic developments.’’ 
—FROM THE REPORT OF PRESIDENT HOOVER'S COMMITTEE ON RECENT ECONomMIC CHANGES 


HE PLOD of the ox-cart. The jog 

trot of the horse and buggy. 
The rush of the high-powered motor 
car, The zoom of the airplane. 
Acceleration. Faster speed all the 
time. 


Speed and more speed in pro- 
duction, transportation, communica- 
tion, and as a result, more wealth, 
more happiness, and yes, more 
leisure for us all, 


Scientific research has been the 
pacemaker of this faster, yet more 
leisurely, existence. At a steadily 


increasing rate it is giving us hun- 
dreds of inventions and improve- 
ments which speed up work, save 
time and money, revolutionize life 
and labor in the modern age. 

Conceive how much time modern 
electric lighting has saved the 
American people—not to mention 
the billion dollars a year in lighting 
bills saved by the repeatedly im- 
proved efficiency of the Mazpa 
lamp. Think of the extraordinary 
democratization of entertainment 
and education made possible by the 
radio tube! 


Both these benefits to the public 
owe much to the steady flow of 
discovery and invention from 
General Electric laboratories. So do 
the x-ray and cathode-ray tubes, the 
calorizing of steel, atomic-hydrogen 
welding, the generation of power 
for home and industry at steadily 
lower costs. 

The G-E monogram is a symbol 
of research, Every product bearing 
this monogram represents to-day 
and will represent to-morrow the 
highest standard of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 
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JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
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IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


TO KEEP YOUR 
house 


CLEAN 


House cleaning time! That is when 
wives appreciate Ideal Gas Boilers- 
the heating plant thet never spreads dust 
and dirt over walls, ceilings, hangings 
and furniture. 


Not only do Ideal Gas Boilers help at 
house cleaning time, but at every other 
time of the year they free you from the 
cares of furnace tending. 


You simply turn all your heating cares 


over to a mechanical device which never | 


suffers from lapse of memory or neglects 
its duty. It regulates your fire with much 
more accuracy and patience than the 
most experienced furnace man, burning 


only as much fuel as is needed—from 
the inexhaustible supply that is always 


IDEAL 
GAS 


BOILERS 


1 e 1 . » 
combine with other luxurious features, all 


the eficiencythat the American Radiator | 


Company builds into every boiler. They 
are absolutely automatic, controlled en- 
irely mechanically—and the fuel comes 


t 

from the same inconspicuous pipe as the 
fuel for your kitchen range and is paid 
for on the same bill—eafter you have 
used it. It eliminates all responsibility on 
the part of the owner and furnishes 
healthful, clean warmth—automatically. 


Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness of 


Ideal Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 West 4oth Street, New York City 


GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
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AERONAUTICS 


General Aviation Corp. 

A fourth very great aviation group* took 
form last week when Fokker Aircraft 
Corp. changed its name to General Avia- 
tion Corp. and increased its capital shares 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000. Next step 
is to buy the Fokker manufacturing units 
of Fokker Aircraft and the Dornier Co. 
of America. Purpose of General Aviation 
is to hold control of air producing and 
operating concerns. So, because Harris M. 
Hanshue is president of Western Air Ex- 
press as well as of General Aviation, 
Western Air Express’ inclusion is in pros- 
pect. So too is Bendix Aviation Corp.’s, 
because General Motors, which controls 
Bendix dominates General Aviation and 
Dornier. 

Bendix last week bought control of 
Charles Cory & Sons Corp. (marine sig- 
nalling, communicating and lighting sys- 
tems). This makes General Motors great 
on land, in air, at sea 


Flights & Flyers 

Berlin to Rio. Excited Spanish soldiers 
bungled the refueling at Seville. Instead 
of the expected northeast trades off the 
African coast, came head and beam winds 
Torrential downpours near the Equator 
bore down like tons of added ballast. But 
the Graf Zeppelin plowed steadily along 
her new trade route to Brazil, landed at 
Pernambuco after 62 hours. The time 
from Friedrichshafen to Rio de Janeiro 
was six and a half days. Besides being her 
sixth Atlantic crossing the flight was a 
two-point triumph for the Graf: 1) prov- 
ing the dirigible equal to tropical weather; 
2) making Latin-America “Zep-minded.”’ 

Bromley’s Luck. Last June Lieut 
Harold Bromley raced his low-wing Lock- 
heed down a runway for a Tacoma-to- 
Tokyo flight. Gasoline splashed in his 
Out of control, the plane ground- 
looped, broke into pieces. In September 
the late Lieut. Herbert J. Fahy testflew an 
identical plane for Bromley. Part of the 
tail surfaces washed away. Fahy was 
severely injured. Last week Bromley’s 
third Tacoma-Tokyo ship burst into flames 
over the Mojave desert, near the Lockheed 
plant at Burbank, Calif. Testpilot M. W. 


Catlin was horribly burned. 


eyes 


Britain’s Amy. Scarcely noticed by 
British newsmen when she took off alone 
in her tiny Gipsy-Moth biplane from Croy- 
don, Amy (“Call-me-Johnnie’’) Johnson 
landed last week at Port Darwin, Aus- 
tralia, a national heroine. Three days 
behind the record of Harold J. L. (“Bert”’) 
Hinkler, Miss Johnson’s 11,500-mi. flight 
in a little second-hand, patched-up air- 
plane, over perilous terrain and sharky 
waters, with an infected hand and short 
on sleep, was yet an amazing feat. Said 
she at Surabaya, Java, before starting 
across the Timor Sea: ‘The less I think 
of this, the better I know this last stretch 
will be the biggest fright of my life. 

Oh, you don’t know that forlorn feeling— 
above you, a grim black sky; underneath, 


*The other three: United Aircraft, Curtiss- 
Wright, Detroit Aircraft 


the revolving sea, and you are quite alone 
in a frail machine, every moment fearing 
that the motor will fail and you will have 
to face calamity. No, no—never again!” 

In the London Daily News appeared an 
article by Editor Tom Clarke who had 





Amy (“JOHNNIE”’) JOHNSON 
“Above you, a grim black sky; under- 
neath, the revolving sea... !” 


declined to help finance her trip: 
apologize to Amy Johnson.” 

Airport Marker. Although Danville, 
Va.’s Standard Oil building bears a roof- 
mark pointing to the town’s airport, Pilot 
Ogden Maxwell Goodsell did not see it. 
Circ! ng aim'essly, Pilot Goodsell spied a 
golfer, dropped a milkbottle bearing a 
scribbled note asking him to lie on the 
turf with his head pointing toward the 
airport. Golfer Hunter Y. Lea obligingly 
lay down. Pilot Goodsell flew straightaway 
to a safe landing. 


Eagle. In Buffalo Valley, Perry County, 
Pa., farmers reported seeing an airplane 
come over the mountains, a bald eagle 
swoop savagely at it, fall decapitated to 
earth. 


French Subsidies 

Everywhere an infant industry, commer- 
cial aviation depends partially upon gov- 
ernment support. The U. S., opposed to 
the principle of subsidy, helps its air line 
operators with mail contracts. Abroad, 
heavy subventions are accorded manulac- 
turers, transport operators. 

Last week the French Ministry of Air 
extended its aid to French citizens and 
flying clubs who buy domestic mode's 
designed less than six years ago and built 
since Jan. 1, 1930, provided the planes 
be operated not for profit. 

Subsidies range from  8,ooo _ francs 
(about $315) for land planes of any type, 
to 34,000 francs ($1,330) for three-place 
seaplanes. Other subsidies are offered for 
engines between 40 and roo h. p., and for 
hours of flight up to 250. 
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For Sailors’ Souls | 


It was a new blossom on an old religious 
plant which Bishop William Thomas 
Manning blessed in Manhattan last week 
when he dedicated the Chapel of our 
Savior in a 13-story annex of the Seamen's 
Church Institute (founded 1843). The 
whole annex will be dedicated next autumn. 
Then the institute will be using structures 
which cost $5,000,000.* It is 75% self- 
supporting. Voluntary subscriptions make 
up the rest. It is organizations like Sea- 
men’s Church Institute which get the 
money collected after the “ship’s concert” 
on ocean liners. 

Prime purpose of the institute—like that 
of the Seaman’s Society of London whose 
patron is sea-minded King George and at 
whose annual banquet last fortnight the 
Prince of Wales presided—is to keep sailors 











from losing touch with religion. But the 
large part of its work has become to pro- 
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daily) for seamen ashore, to help them in 
physical need, to locate them for worried 
families. 
Duty at Lexington 

Dr. Henry Pryor Almon Abbott learned 
last week that he must remain on duty as 
bishop (Episcopalian) of the Lexington, 
Ky., diocese. Bishop Abbott tendered his 
resignation last month after one of his 
parish priests, Julius Arnold Velasco, had 
married a Roman Catholic girl against the 





bishop’s insistence. A diocese court cleared 
the priest of everything but using defama- 
tory language against his chief (Time, 
May 12). 


Because such resignations pass through | 


the Presiding Bishop’s hands, and because 
he did not want the serenity of the Church 
disturbed by the House of Bishops con- 
sidering an embittered resignation so very 
soon after his election as Presiding Bishop. 
it was Presiding Bishop James De Wolf 
Perry of Rhode Island (Trme, April 7) 
who, not without difficulty, persuaded 


Bishop Abbott to remain on duty at Lex- | 


ington for “the best interests of the 
Church.” 

An interested but non-interfering ob- 
server of this Episcopalian incident was 
Bishop Abbott’s elder brother, Mather 
Almon Abbott, headmaster of Lawrence- 
ville School, a Presbyterian. 
“Gambler”? Forgiven 

At the end of its Dallas Conference the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, last 
week exculpated Bishop James Cannon Jr. 
of Virginia after quizzing him on a charge 


of gambling in the stock market (TrMe, | 


May 26). The scene grew emotional. 
Bishop Cannon sat on the platform with 
the other dozen Bishops. Against his chair 
leaned his crutch (he was injured recently 
in a motor accident). Few people in the 
audience could see beneath his bowed grey 
head, his haggard face. Feelings in the 
*A much richer New York institution for 
sailors is Sailors’ Snug Harbor, old men’s home 
on Staten Island. It leases part of its Manhat- 


tan land to Wanamaker’s department store for 
almost $1,100,000 yearly. 


brings engineering to the front 


XPERIENCE in various types of aircraft has already 


awakened thousands of men and women to the fact 
that there is, after all, a difference in airplane quality. 
People want to know why one plane stands out above 
all others for its higher degree of proved efficiency, longer 
life in service, greater ruggedness, steadier flying charac- 
teristics, and its cleaner score for safety. 

Bellanca welcomes this trend to quality and dependability. 
Since 1908, Bellanca has refused to be diverted from the funda- 
mentals of sound aerodynamics as proved in original features of 
airplane design. The Bellanca factory is the symbol of Bellanca 
progress. At this thoroughly equipped plant the first consideration 
is the purchaser of Bellanca monoplanes. To his satisfaction and 
safety, every effort is bent in terms of the finest materials obtain- 
able, fabricated by a group of the most successful engineers in 
aviation. Asa result, there is a real significance in the statement— 
“Built as Only Bellanca Can Build.” 

When each completed Bellanca leaves the production line and 
receives its test flights, an airplane has been built to standards so 
high—to a design evolved from.such wide experience—that its 
new owner can say with perfect confidence, “I own America’s 
finest airplane!” 


The Bellanca Pacemaker is a six-place cabin monoplane with 
300 h.p. engine, finished in finest automobile coachwork. High 
speed, 145 m.p.h. Payload with pilot, 1,235 lbs. U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 129. The Bellanca 
Skyrocket of similar specification, is powered with 420 h.p. Wasp 
engine. High speed, 150 m.p.h. U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Approved Type Certificate No. 319. Both types are readily 
convertible into excellent seaplanes. The Bellanca Airbus is a 
12 to 14 passenger single-engined monoplane, particulars of 
which will be sent on request to any commercial operator. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 





spanking breeze— 
a choppy sea—lee rail awash. 


—and a camera that captures all the thrill in a 
thousandth of a second! That’s Graflex! 


Great photographs are the windows through 
which past pleasures are seen again... lived again. 


- This summer, be sure there’s Graflex pictures live. For 
a Graflex aboard your boat! Art...for Action...for scenes 
Races and regattas... water of rare beauty, portraits that 
sports...week end cruises— capture real personality ... 
and then September...the Graflex. Greater certainty of 
Cup Race that thrills the focus, greater artistry of com- 


world! position. When it’s in focus 
This is THE summer for the in your Graflex finder, it’s in 
finest of cameras. focus on your film. 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 
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FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 8, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 
Please send ‘Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 
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| audience were mixed. There were those 


who resented the Bishop’s political apos- 
tasy in the last presidential campaign (he 
a Democrat campaigned for Hoover, to 
defeat Smith, the Wet). There were those 
who despised him for ‘‘gambling” through 
a bucket shop, those who revered him for 
his skillful, devious, successful fight for 
Prohibition laws, those who admired him 
no matter what he did. 

The committee on episcopacy made its 
report. Bishop Cannon had played the 


| stock market. But he was sorry. There- 


fore the committee would not force him 
to endure a church trial. 

Bishop Cannon clumped with his crutch 
to the platform’s front, wept, confessed 
again: “I did make a mistake. I sincerely 
regret that mistake, especially since I have 
learned that my actions have wounded 
many Godly ministers and laymen of the 
beloved Church to which I have given my 
ee 

Josephus Daniels, most famed accuser 
of the Bishop, issued a last castigation: 
“The quality of mercy is not strained. It 
droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven 
alike upon erring Bishop and _ erring 
Congoan.* ...It is the preaching of 
Methodists that confession of sin, followed 
by repentance and promise to sin no more, 
should meet with clemency and forgive- 
ness. It was this attitude and this alone 
that stayed the trial of Bishop Cannon. 
Many laymen did not share the feeling of 
the preachers, because the statement of 
repentance and pledge to reform did not 
come until after a trial had been ordered. 
They doubted the belated penitence was 
genuine.” 

Another famed Methodist was less rhe- 
torical. Will Rogers wrote: “You can’t 
save souls and margins too.” 

Later the conference re-elected Bishop 
Cannon, despite considerable animadver- 
sion, to the board of Temperance and So- 
cial Service. Commented Josephus Dan- 
iels: “. . . A death blow to Prohibition.” 

Commented Dr. Alexander Copeland 
Millar, editor of the Arkansas Methodist 
and, like Bishop Cannon a Hoover Demo- 
crat: “We cannot go back on the greatest 
Prohibition leader in the world, for if we 
did, the devils in Hell would shout with 
lee and the angels in Heaven would weep.” 

While this was going on Senator Thad- 
deus H. Caraway of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Senate lobby committee, sent Bishop 
Cannon an impatient telegram to appear 
this week before the committee. He must 
explain, among other things, where he got 
the money for his stock market operations. 


Although the Cannon affairs occupied 
most of the conference’s time and atten- 
tion, other important denominational mat- 
ters were decided. The number of Meth- 
odist, South Bishops was increased from 
13 to 16 (elected were Angie Frank Smith 
of Houston,+ Arthur J. Moore of Birming- 
ham, Paul Bentley Kern of San Antonio). 


| A judicial council of clergy and laymen 


was recommended to act as a court olf 
appeals from decisions of the college of 
bishops and the episcopacy committee. 


| Also authorized: a commission of inter- 


*Bishop Cannon has charge of his church’s 
African Congo district. 

t{Not to be confused with Alfred Franklin 
Smith of Nashville, editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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denominational relations to strive for 
comity with the southern and northern 
Methodists. It was decided to continue to 
bar women as preachers for fear that, 
as Rev. Robert Pierce Shuler of Los 
Angeles argued, “freaks and old maids 
would be attracted to the profession.” 
Salvation Jubilees 

Evangeline Cory Booth, Commander of 
the Salvation Army in the U. S., passed 
some of the brightest days of her life last 
week. She led some 4,000 Army men 
and women assembled in Manhattan 
through the climax of celebrating two jubi- 
lees—the golden anniversary of the Army’s 
1880 “invasion” of the U. S. (Time, 
March 24) and the silver anniversary of 
her taking command in the U. S. (1904). 
Herbert Hoover sent her greetings. Lou 
Henry Hoover sent an armful of roses. 
Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt of 
New York regretted that he could not at- 
tend the celebrations but his wife pre- 
sided at one of the meetings. Mrs. Cool- 
idge sent a telegram. So did Viscountess 
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HUMILIATING 


‘ a perfect parabola in the air. . 


your sang-froid (pronounced composure) t 


Astor of England and Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick of Illinois. Henry Waters 
Taft, head of the Army’s New York City 
Advisory Board, helped Commander Booth 
dedicate a new building in Manhattan, the 
Centennial Memorial Temple, costing 
$2,500,000. Financial. Broadway cast 
ticker tape on a parade of Salvationists. 
John Philip Sousa composed a march and 
led massed Army bands playing it. Not 
since the late King Edward VII invited 
her father, the late William Booth, Meth- 
odist founder of the Salvation Army, to 
his coronation (1902) and thereby made 
street-corner soul-saving a socially com- 
mendable labor, has a time been so happy 
for Miss Booth. 

Next Christmas she will be 65. Last 
week she looked her age. She wept at the 
dedication of the Memorial Building, re- 
calling events of 50 years ago when she 
was helping her father set the Army going 
in England. Hoodlums, hecklers and police 
would break up their street meetings. To 
be among the lowliest poor, she lived in 
filthy tenements. Her clothes were ragged. 
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She earned money as a flower girl and 
match-seller. She would clout fighting 
drunkards apart, would take stray babies 
to her own bed. 

She has many just prides—that she is 
neither an ascetic nor recluse,* that her 
U. S. Army is wealthy in property and 
deeds. Meticulously she keeps tab of her 
U. S. work. Last year it totaled: 1.735 
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EVANGELINE Cory BooTH 


“ 


. until Paganism has burned its last 
idol!’ 


corps, 4,814 salaried officers, 24,881 un- 
paid local officers, 124 industrial institu- 
tions, 35 maternity homes and _ hospitals, 
10 children’s homes. 2 

Such accomplishments she meant when, 
in vigorous exhortation, she cried: “We've 
arrived at last! Such a journey weve 
had! . . . The Salvation Army is now an 
empire without frontier. But our work is 
not finished. March on until Paganism 
has burned its last idol and Mohammedan- 
ism has renounced its false prophet and 
Christianity prevails everywhere.” 








Bobbed Hair 

For one moral and two practical rea- 
sons the Roman Catholic authorities at 
the Vatican decided last week that bobbed 
hair shall not exclude women from Catho- 
lic churches or from the Sacraments. 

The practical considerations were: 1) 
that hair-bobbing is now so general that 
it would be impossible to bar all women 
with shorn hair; 2) that Catholic women 
ordinarily wear hats or veils in church. 
The moral point was finer: women may be 
admitted to churches if their hair dress 
is not “harmful to the integrity of Chris- 
tian morals,” that is, if it is not too con- 
spicuous or exaggerated.+ 


*Excerpt from a biographical sketch (by 7/ 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography): 
“She has pronounced athletic tastes, is an ac- 
complished horsewoman, swims and dives as 
another diversion, plays the harp, and _ is 


devoted to animals and birds. She is withal a 


poet and composer. . . 


tMany an individualistic woman of long ago 
bobbed her hair, viz., Joan of Arc, Lady Caro- 
line Lamb (one of Byron’s friends), George 


Sand. 
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American Dentist in reco 
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Years of dental training... 
to serve you 


at young dentist, today, when he wel- 

comes his first patients, has qualified 
himself by long years of professional training 
and operating experience, to recognize and 
treat the very conditions which bring them 
into his office. 

This experience includes two years of day- 
by-day diagnosis and treatment of individual 
cases in the public clinic maintained by his 
college. 
supervision, he learns to deal success- 
fully with all oral defects and problems 
likely ever to come under his care. 


Here, under vigilant instructor a 





vr” 


Whether new to practice or long-established in 
the community, your dentist deserves your 
confidence and consideration. He has made a 
heavy investment of time and money in edu- 
cation and training. Give him the opportunity 
to use his knowledge and technical skill in your 
behalf, and your family’s. 
Go to him now for a thorough oral examina- 
tion. Visit him regularly hereafter. Take his 
advice seriously. If you value health, looks, 
efficiency, “Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” 
LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. - Toronto, Ontario 
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is a part of the 


page 


and gargle is made by combining Lavoris 


Lavoris 


Lavoris helps you to keep a clean mouth, a with either cold or warm water. Use Lavoris 
healthy mouth. A pleasant, safe mouthwash at every brushing and enjoy its delightful 





tonic effect. At drug counters everywhere 
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REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIES 








OPERATING IN THE NORTHWEST 





GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 








NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 














Territory Served by Northwest Bancorporation 


A New York manufacturer cannot personally collect a 
sight-draft in Montana. 

The Northwest Bancorporation was conceived and organ- 
ized to give a complete and unified banking service through- 
out the entire Middle Northwest. 104 leading banks and 
trust companies are affiliated with combined resources over 
$483 000,000. 

This great group of banks and trust companies located in 
key cities throughout the Middle Northwest now have the 
facilities to supply a complete banking service equal to all 
requirements of business executives operating in this area. 
When you transact business with one of the affiliated banks, 
you draw upon the experience, resources and facilities of 
the entire group. 

f you are interested in the facilities of this banking insti- 
tution, write the Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for our booklet “Blazing a New Financial Trail.” 


Combined Resources Over $483,000,000 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BancNorthwest Company— Investment Securities Division 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











In Los Angeles 


At the head of the list is Walter Hull 
Aldridge, president of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. At the bottom is American Radiator’s 
Clarence Mott Woolley. In between are 
only some 85 other names but all are 
potent in U. S. business. They bring po- 
tency to the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil whose membership they form. For the 
most part the Council works silently but 
effectively on the problems of trade and 
its encouragement, but once a year it holds 
an open Convention, invites all who would 
like to hear problems discussed, experi- 
ences narrated. Last week the 17th annual 
Foreign Trade Council convention was 
held in Los Angeles, drew 3,000 business- 
men. 

@ First speaker was Chairman James 
Augustine Farrell, president of U. S. Steel 
and leading spirit of the council. Pre- 
dicting greater business volume soon, he 
commented on the rising proportion of 
manufactured goods in exports, found sig- 
nificance in the fact that last year’s gain 
was “achieved in precisely that element of 
our trade that is directly responsible to 
merchandising skill and enterprise.” 
@ “In the teeth of frequent disturbances 
during the last 20 years,” said Henry K. 
Chang, Chinese Consul-General at San 
Francisco, “China’s trade with the U. S. 
has grown apace.” 
@ Henry F. Grady, Dean of the College 
of Commerce, University of California, 
lamented the lack of positions for college- 
trained foreign traders. 
@ “Just try to think of Asia in terms of 
the machinery she uses as compared with 
the machinery we use,” demanded R. J. 
Cromie, publisher of the Vancouver Sum. 
“Canada and the United States use about 
$23.60 worth of machinery per individual ; 
England comes next with about $11... . 
In China, India and Java the amount of 
machinery would not run over 30 or 40 
cents per individual.” 

—¢——_— 
Book War 

“The announcement . . . is the crown- 
ing example of the chronic inferiority com- 
plex from which the book business in this 
country seems always to have suffered. I 
regard the decision of these publishers 
... as short-sighted, unwise, and likely, 
if it has any effect whatsoever, to have a 
very disturbing effect indeed on the in- 
dustry as a whole.” 

Thus last week did Alfred A. Knopf, 
book publisher, flay four other book pub- 
lishers who had made the astounding an- 
nouncement that they would hereafter sell 
for $1 or $1.50 books exactly similar to 
those for which they had for years been 
demanding $2 or $3. The four price 
radicals were: 

Doubleday, Doran, in size ranking 
second only to Macmillan Co. in the U. S. 
(In 1929 Macmillan published 736 titles. 
Doubleday, Doran, 488, all others less.) 
Dynamic chief executive of this concern 
is Nelson Doubleday, tall, handsome, smart 
son of the Founder. His first fame re- 
sulted from selling 2,000,000 copies of the 
Book of Etiquette by mail. 
Simon & Schuster, spectacular youag 


concern (Richard L. Simon and M. Lincoln 
Schuster) who gave to the U. S. cross-word 
puzzles, Trader Horn, Story of Philosophy, 
Joan Lowell. This firm is unique for its 





of their books must be sold in order to 
justify publication. ) 

The Aim expressed by Mr. Doubleday 
in his announcement is to bring book pro- 
duction into line with other manufacture, 
to sell more books at the lower price, to 
provide established booksellers with com- 
petitive merchandise in the current war 
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He accused competitors of ... 


high average sale of its comparatively few 
books. 

Farrar and Rinehart, the less-than-a- 
year old enterprise of onetime Doubleday, 
Doran young executives. 

Coward-McCann, two-year-old part- 
nership of Thomas R. Coward, famed 
squashracketer and James A. McCann, 
onetime sales manager of Bobbs-Merrill. 


The four did not unite in a single an- 
nouncement. They varied as follows: 

Beginning with the June 20 list, all 
Doubleday, Doran titles will be published 
at approximately one-half of current retail 
prices. Popular fiction will sell for $1 a 
copy, including the books of the Double- 
day, Doran subsidiary The Crime Club, 
Inc. Books now commonly selling at higher 
prices will be sold at correspondingly lower 
prices. 

Simon & Schuster in the fall will present 
all fiction titles at $1. Unlike Doubleday. 
Doran books which will be in no respect 
inferior in quality to their present offer- 
ings, Simon & Schuster will economize by 
issuing their Inner Sanctum titles in paper 
covers, will provide facilities to bind per- 
manently any copies returned to them for 
the purpose by purchasers. 

Farrar and Rinehart will celebrate their 
first anniversary on June 6 with the issue 
of their first $1 novel. Other new titles 
will follow at fortnightly intervals. This 
week they re-issued four popular novels 
(among them Young Man of Manhattan) 
at $1. They will continue to publish $2 
and $2.50 fiction. 

Coward-McCann, to overcome the prej- 
udice of bookbuyers against the works of 
unknown authors, will issue first novels 
at $1.50 instead of $2 or $2.50 as hereto- 
fore. (But the lower price may well dis- 
courage mew authors, since more copies 








Keystone 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY 


. megalomania. 


between them and the drug- and cigar-store 
book counters. Authors will be paid royalty 
at the same rate, not at the same amount 
per book. Wherefore, an author will profit 
no more from the sale of 10,000 books next 
fall than he did from the sale of 5,000 last 
spring. 

The aims of the others were similar. All 
four plans were offered to U. S. booksellers 
as aids in their fight against book-club and 
book-counter price cutting. 

Older publishers did not show indica- 
tions of fulfilling the optimistic prophecy 
of Arthur Brentano Jr., retiring president 
of the American Booksellers’ Association 
who received the announcement with en- 
thusiasm. He asserted that by winter not 
four but 94 publishers would be selling 
their fiction at $1 a copy. If so, Mr. 
Doubleday will have proved himself the 
most original force in book publishing in 
decades. 

Most vehement in his denunciation of 
the plan was Mr. Knopf who justifiably 
claims to have made many a good book 
popular, and to have raised typographic 
and material standards in American book 
manufacture. Concurring with him were 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., Frederick A. 
Stokes, Scribner’s, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 
These and others were content to say that 
they had no intention of joining the stam- 
pede. Mr. Knopf, who has given the 
matter much thought, said further: 

“Considering the investment of time, 
industry, intelligence and often genius which 
goes into the author’s share . . . the im- 
mense capital required to be invested in 
machinery by someone . . . the inescap- 
able fact that good books are still of in- 
terest to only a small part of the popula- 
tion of the United States, books . . . are 
. . . far too cheap. 


“In the United States . . . publishing 
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books apart from textbooks . . . is a lux- 
ury business. . . . Publishers have suffered 
for years from a form of megalomania 
which has made them feel themselves 
potential General Electric companies, 
American Telephone & Telegraph com- 
panies and United States Steel corporations. 
. . . In the average American community 
there are not enough people who will buy 
sufficient books to make his [tke book- 
seller’s] volume big enough to give him 
a living wage.” 

While the Battle of the Books, acknowl- 
edged to be more serious now than at any 
time since the black year of 1917, went 
into this latest, exciting phase, the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association gathered in 
convention in New York. At their closing 
banquet they were entertained by a brother 
act featuring Dr. Charles Austin Beard 
(Whither Mankind) and one Westinghouse 
Televox. Mr. Televox, controlled by a 
pitchpipe between the lips of R. H. Max- 
well, Westinghouse engineer, spoke in the 
voice of Dr. Beard. He began, “As Dr. 
Beard so kindly said, I am the personifica- 
tion of the machine age which he defends.” 

Toastmaster J. P. (Show Girl) McEvoy 
inquired, “What is your favorite book?” 

Blinking glowing eyes. one red, one 
green, Mr. Televox who was, of course, 
a robot replied: “Js Sex Necessary.” 
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Rubber Woes 

To the rubber growers of the Far East, 
May was to have been a pleasant month. 
After long negotiations, British and Dutch 
planters had agreed to tap no trees during 
the entire month (Time, April 14). So 
well did they argue the thesis that this 
simple expedient would bolster the price 
of rubber throughout the world that native 
growers, notorious for their usual indiffer- 
ence to such schemes, joined in. But last 
week, in the middle of the tapping holiday, 
the planters received a shock. In London, 
rubber prices started a swift decline, broke 
their 1921 low, went on to establish new 
all-time records for cheapness. Although 
the tapping restriction had not really had 
time to be effective, rubber merchants 
considered last week’s market proof of 
its failure. Ominously, stocks of rubber 
on hand in London mounted to a new high 
of 101,380 tons against 35.107 a year ago. 

Although rubber’s decline was only one 
of many in the sweeping readjustment of 
prices, it was especially discouraging since 
many plans have been tried and aban- 
doned. But last week while rubber’s de- 
flation carried it to 14¢ a pound against 
$1.04 a few years ago, rumors were heard 
of a new aid to the industry, to be ad- 
ministered from the consumers’ instead of 
producers’ end. Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S. 
Rubber, Firestone, said reports, would ally 
themselves as copper companies have 
done, would attempt to eliminate violent 
price fluctuations in both raw and finished 
rubber. 


Y 





Empire’s Steel 

In England. Old ladies should not 
attempt to vie with ironmasters in their 
own field, yet last week the Bank of Eng- 
land, for generations “The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street,” prepared to take 
control of a large part of England’s iron 
and steel industry. Bank Governor Mon- 
tagu Collet Norman, famed for his keen 
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maneuvers on the complex field of inter- 
national exchange, prepared for the new 
role of Steel Man. 

_ As the ultimate authority on all British 
financial matters, the Bank of England 
last autumn decided that British industry. 
collapsing from its own unwieldy weight. 
should be rationalized. To accomplish 
this, Governor Norman in November an- 
nounced that the bank had formed a sub- 
sidiary, Securities Management Trust. 
Ltd. It was this company which he and 
his Old Lady used last week to make their 
entrance into the most basic of all indus- 
tries. 

Mighty in England are the Lancashire 
coal, iron and steel companies known as 
the Pearson & Knowles group. Mighty 
too is Wigan Coal & Iron Co. Under 
last week’s plan the metal units of these 
two rivals will be grouped as Lancashire 
Steel Corp. This company will be capi- 
talized at $27,745,000, will be controlled 
by Securities Management Trust through 
the purchase of 500,000 voting shares at 
£1 each. Next fall new capital will be 
brought to the company by selling a large 
issue of 7% preferred to J. Henry Shroder 
& Co., potent international bankers. The 
coal units will be called Wigan Coal 
Corp., capitalized at $8,000,000. In Wigan 
coal, Securities Management Trust will be 
a large, not controlling, stockholder. 

In breaking down the bank’s traditional 
policy of isolation, Governor Norman has 
accomplished a brilliant stroke. Yet he 
does not intend that his Old Lady shall be 
alone in her industrial adventure. Last 
fortnight London businessmen were star- 
tled by the announcement that the Bank 
of England had formed the Bankers’ In- 
dustrial Development Co., whose $30.000.- 
000 capital consists only of 60 shares each 
having par value of $500,000. Forty-five 
of these shares were subscribed for by 
leading British banks, the remainder were 
bought by Securities Management Trust. 
While the condition of British industry 
has demanded unusual steps, few British- 
ers hoped for as forceful a policy as Gov- 
ernor Norman has started. 

In Canada. Canada has no central 
bank, no Montagu Norman, but it has 
many able financiers. During the past 
year these have labored on the same prob- 
lem—reviving the iron and steel industry. 
Last week, their plans approved, the mech- 
anism of a tremendous reorganization 
stirred. 

Dean of Canadian financiers is venerable 
Sir Herbert Samuel Holt. 74, who mi- 
grated from Dublin, Ireland, at 19. He is 
considered Canada’s richest man, but his 
wealth has come from no single accom- 
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Model A. Automatically feeds, 
seals, imprints postage, postmarks, 
and counts—in one operation. 


Handles 25o0lettersa minute.Prints 
anysingledenomination of postage. 


TIME 


sn V! dllions of dollars in 


dividends arrive on time—by 


thousands of dollars for business every 
year. It can slash from one to twenty- 
four hours off the time of delivering 
your mail. Metered Mail eliminates 
the purchase of postage stamps. It ends 
stamp losses. It does away with time- 
consuming operations in the Post Of- 
fice. It catches the early train, airplane 
or steamship. 

The Pitney-Bowes range of Metered 
Mail equipment provides a practical 
Postage Meter for every mailer—large 
or small. 

The Postage Meter organization is 
trained to easly ze your mailing re- 
quirements. Our sales and service 
branches in twenty-five of the largest 
cities can furnish you with full infor- 
mation regarding Metered Mail. 
One of our mail specialists will 


be glad to confer with you regard- 
ing your mail and make recommen- 
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The single denomination meter stamp 
printed by Pitney-Bowes automatic 
mailing equipment used by American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


and thousands of other large mailers. 


New multi-denomination meter stamp 
for small letter mailings; for bulky 
first-class mail and parcel post. Can 
be used for any amount of postage. 


dations best suited to your particular 
requirements. 


A card or a letter addressed to our 
main office will bring you full in- 
formation about Metered Mail. The 
Postage Meter Company, sole dis- 
tributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Equipment, 903 Pacific Street, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 





New Model H, mul/ti-denomina- 
tion—for any business. Prints any 






postage. Seals as it prints. Audits 
postage account. Everything done 







in one operation. 
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“A. B. A. CHEQUES? SURE WE TAKE THEM! 


Seems as 


if everybody carried them .. . The new ones are as neat 


as anything we've ever seen . . . You'll sign it over at the 


desk, please . . . Oh, it'll nct be much... One of those 


little ones should do the trick...“ 
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You avoid money trouble if you carry 


A.B. A. Cheques. For the payment of U.S. Customs duties, certified checks are 


required. A. B. A.’s are the only certified travel Cheques. They are issued in 
amounts of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 in the convenient size of the new 
United States money. Buy them at your own bank—spend them anywhere. 


A-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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plishment. It represents his profits from 
a long association with Canada’s indus- 
trialization. He was one of the leaders 
in the tireless group who built the Cana- 
dian Pacific. So soon as the last spike 
was driven, Sir Herbert went to South 
America and built the Trans-Andean rail- 
road. After this interlude he returned to 
Montreal, battled for light and gas com- 
panies, in 1908 became president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the Dominion’s 
first billion-dollar bank. Equally strenu- 
ous is James Henry Gundy, 50, so closely 
associated with Sir Herbert that they are 
known as the Holt-Gundy interests. 

The steel companies on which the Holt- 
Gundy group has been working are headed 
by British Empire Steel Corp., mighty in 
name but feeble in earnings. Into its 
pyramid of steel, coal and iron companies 
many receivers have tried to gain passage, 
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Keystone 
Sir HERBERT SAMUEL HOLT 


Under him Canadian coal & steel jom. 


have been halted only by the improve- 
ments that followed the purchase of con- 
trol by Holt-Gundy in 1928. 

The reorganization will result in a shake- 
down of inflated assets and liabilities, in a 
smaller, more compact pyramid. “Besco’ 
will yield its supremacy to a new company. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., which will 
absorb some of the old companies, contro! 
others. Its shares will probably be listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange where 
“Besco” has been an unpopular “dog,” sell- 
ing below $5 a share. : 

Vital to Canada has been the need ot 
rehabilitating British Empire Steel. In 
scope and assets the company is second 
only to the Dominion’s two railroads. 
Practically the entire industrial life o! 
Nova Scotia depends on it. Yet the task 
has been tremendous. A great funded 
debt, some of it with large accrued interest. 
preferred stock in arrears, receivership 
suits and bank liens have complicated the 
problem. And added to this has been the 
rivalry between the steel and coal interests. 
each fearful of the other. A pleasing co- 
incidence to Englishmen was the fact that 
strong hands in both England and Canada 
should simultaneously come to the rescue 
of so important an industry. 
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ecrow’s nest 


With the cry of “There she blows!” ringing from the 
masthead of a New Bedford Whaler, all hands took 
their places ready to give chase to the giant sperm 


whale sighted by the lookout. 


In this old whaling commerce, the man who stood 
watch in the crow’s nest had a very important job. He 
could see farther than those on deck. He could tell if 


rocks or shoals were in sight. He could spot the whale 
at a great distance. He was on the lookout for 
opportunity. 

Inthe business voyage of today the investment banker 
is at the lookout post. Before him lies the complexity 
of modern business, ever changing, ever new. It is his 
job to sight the rocks and shoals in the industrial 
course and to recognize the opportunities for capital 
as they appear. 

This function of the investment banking business in- 
volves constant and thorough study of industry and 
individual businesses—of raw materials, markets, and 
merchandising changes—of management and organi- 
zation — of underlying business trends. 

On studies of this kind, well conceived financing and 
sound investment recommendations rest. We invite 
you to become better acquainted with the way in which 


A. G. Becker & Co. has, during the past 37 years, ap- 
plied these studies for the benefit of investors and 
corporations. An interesting booklet, “Sound 


Corporate Financing,” may be had upon request and 


Without incurring any obligation. Ask for CT101. 




















A.G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 







54 Pine Street, New York 





100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Life-Sized Television 

“You may be singing in B flat but I’m 
a mile off.” Thus waggishly, but with 
literal truth, spoke one member of a 
vaudeville duet team in Schenectady, 
N. Y., last week. 

Truth was that one member was in Gen- 
eral Electric laboratories, the other in 
Proctor’s Theatre. On a screen six feet by 
seven feet the audience saw and heard 
both members of the team performing 
their act by telephone and television. 

Significance of the occasion was the size 
of the screen. It was the first demonstra- 
tion of life-size television. After three 
years of work Dr. Ernst Frederik Werner 
Alexanderson, G. E. researcher, had de- 
veloped his images from postage stamp 
size to a scale where the theatre owners 
deemed it suitable for inclusion in their 
regular show program. 

New television possibilities were pub- 
licized by General Electric in conjunction 
with its report of progress. Example: 
manless bombing planes equipped with 
television so that operators in a base camp 
can watch for an — moment to 
discharge the plane’s load of explosives. 
To lend uhasach Dr. Adeebdiadeen an- 
nounced his departure for Panama “at the 
invitation of the Navy . to study some 
of the practical conditions for the realiza- 
tion of such ideas.” 
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a liberal yield. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 





A Convertible Bond 


offering ao 
LIBERAL YIELD 


ro interest and sinking fund requirements of 
F. & W. Grand Properties Corporation’ 6% 
Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 1948, are 
payable from rentals constituting direct obligations 
of F, & W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. This 
company, a prominent factor in the economically 
sound variety chain store field, shows net profits 
after all charges, including rentals, depreciation, 
managers’ bonuses and Federal taxes, as follows: 


1929 1928 
$1,333,349 $1,174,916 


Currently selling on the New York Curb Ex. 


change at a material discount, these bonds offer 


Full information upon request 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 





Kanchenjunga’s Tithe 


The world received a reminder last 
week of what happens to men who, in the 
name of Science and Adventure, seek to 
scale the highest protrusions of the earth’s 
crust. With trembling hand, Correspond- 
ent Frank S. Smythe of the London and 
New York Jimes pecked out the story on 
his typewriter in a tent 20,000 ft. up on 
Kanchenjunga, No. 3 peak (28,146 ft.) 
of the Himalaya range between India and 
Nepal, which is being essayed this season 
by a party under Geologist Giinther O. 
Dyhrenfurth of Zurich (Time, May 26). 

It was a warm day early last month. 
Correspondent Smythe had not accom- 
panied his four comrades and eleven por- 
ters of the advance party on the morning’s 
push to move camp one ice ledge higher. 
He was typewriting in his tent when: 

“'. . 1 heard the thunderous roar of 
an unusually large avalanche. Going out- 
side I was horrified to see an enormous 
portion of the ice wall . . . breaking away 
and sweeping down the snow slopes below, 
on which was the climbing party... . 

“TI saw the climbers—mere black dots— 
halt as one man, looking like rigid dolls. 
Then they dashed frantically to the left. 
The next moment a rolling cloud of snow 
preceding the avalanche swept down upon 
them and they vanished, completely blot- 
ted out like insects. 


























1927 1926 
$861,444 $684,185 







INVESTMENT CENTERS 





“It was the most terrible spectacle I 
have ever witnessed. The roar grew louder 
as the clouds of snow swept nearer, mov- 
ing with incredible velocity, while here 
and there vicious tongues of ice shot out 
under the confused jumble of great ice 
blocks rolling and sliding down.” The 
dead: Chettan, oldtime porter, member of 
the last three Himalayan expeditions. In- 
jured: Climber E. Schneider and two por- 
ters. 

Concluded Correspondent Smythe: “Our 
blood is up. We intend to get as far as 
possible on the mountain.” Warned by the 
avalanche, the expedition changed its route 
to another ridge approaching the summit. 





Swamp Eagles 


Among the mosquito capitals of the 
world, the salt marshes of New Jersey, 
home of the “swamp eagle,” still holds 
its own. Last week many a new-born 
Jersey swamp eagle had its first taste of 
human blood. The donor: Dr. Willem 
Rudolfs, New Jersey agricultural experi- 
ment station researcher. 

Every year Dr. Rudolfs makes a trade 
with the swamp eagles: He gives them 
blood, they give him information. Not 
many availed themselves of the trade last 
week as the Jersey mosquitoes have not 
yet attained their summer cloud propor- 
tions. When plentiful later on in the sum- 
mer they will give Dr. Rudolfs at least 
ten bites per minute. 

On his excursions he covers one side of 
his face, one hand and arm with a chemi- 
cal, then notes the reaction of the mos- 
quitoes to the substance. Before setting 
out on another mosquito-hunt last week 
he published a pamphlet, the work of four 
years, for the benefit of involuntary mos- 
quito feeders. Following is a summary 
of his observations on mosquito lotions: 


Time before Time before 
alighting biting 
Material (minutes) (minutes) 


Pyrethrum extract 


(with petrolatum) 60 80 
Thuja 68 68 
Anisic Aldehyde 40 60 
Citral* 50 59 
Cinnamic Aldehyde 40 5¢ 
Pennyroyal 14 27 
Bergamont 26 26 
Cloves 25 25 
Ginger 10 18 
Citronella 15 17 
Juniper berries 16 if 
Lime 15 15 
Wintergreen, artificial 15 15 
Bitter almond 12 I 
Lavender 7 7 


Skunk cabbage ) ( 

The mosquito, like most insects, is far 
stronger, relative to size, than any mam- 
mal. Its jaws have been called “more 
powerful than an elephant’s . . . | with] 
fang structure more terrible than the 
tiger’s.” After two weeks of data gather- 
ing the exposed parts of Dr. Rudolfs’ body 
will be raw from hundreds of bites. 








Uxurious Uxmal 

Back in New Orleans last week was Dr. 
Frans Blom of Tulane University, with 
deciphers of Mayan relics he found at Ux- 
mal, deserted Yucatan city. The men 
were unusually uxurious. Unfaithful wives 
went unchastised, could get divorces and 
drink at pleasure. Men under 60 might 
not get drunk. 








*Burns skin. 
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STEEL SHEETS 


To Serve the Nation’s Growing Transportation Needs 


MERICAN Steel Sheets, used in every field of trans- | 

portation, are recognized for rendering enduring | 

service, reducing delays—and for adding to travel and | 
KEYSTONE 


shipping greater reliability with safety. This reputation is the result COPPER STEEL 
” —_ és = eee 
of strict regard for excellence in all processes of manufacture, to meet 


any service for which Steel Sheets are selected. (AM ERICAN 


SHEET AND Th TIN M PLare 





Users should insist upon American Black and Galvanized Sheets, See 
Formed Roofing Products, Metal Furniture Sheets, Automobile  # 


Sheets, Locomotive Jacket Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Special Sheets, S ‘th Steel 
and Tin and Terne Plates for all purposes. When maximum resistance ave WI ce 


to corrosion is important, specify for Keysrone quality—the original siidiiadliil oh cidua’ vieneaalh 
. . ~ | DIVISION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
rennin he die Steel. Send for Anti- Lorrenioy Metal booklet. FLAT ROLLED STEEL MANUFACTURERS 








+ American Sheet and Tin Plate Company d 5 


sects Generat Orrices: Frick Building, PitrssurGH, PA. 








Sussipiary oF Unitep STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIF STEEL COMPANY InLINoIs STEEL COMPANY THE LorAIn STEEL COMPANY / 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 


ane AN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT es i" 
Products Co., New York City 


Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Co. Columbia Dept., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. £.xport Distridut »vs—United States Steel 
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Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 

















Substantial interest in success- 
ful Wall Street investment 
banking firm is available to the 
right person for an investment of 
approximately $150,000. 


Replies handled in strictest con- 


fidence. Write direct or through 
third party, should you desire. 


Address Box No. 45 


DOREMUS & COMPANY, Advertising Agents 
44 Broad Street, New York City 











Research 


SomMEONE has said that every business, even a 
peanut stand, should have a department of i4 
research. With the aid of noted psychologists 
and educators from many fields and at a 
cost that only the most generous and far- 
sighted financial backing could have made 
possible, Culver has studied the problem of 
really educating the modern American boy. 

It has had the courage to tear down and 
examine from time to time the machinery of 
education; to scrap the obsolete and to adapt 
innovations of proved merit. That, more 
than its exceptional faculty and equipment, 
accounts for Culver’s peculiar appeal to par- 
ents who seek for their sons something more 
than mere academic credits. 

Descriptive literature will be sent on re- 
quest. 1060 Pershing Place, Culver, Indiana. 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 
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% Motion Pictures of the 
Academy and the varied ac- 
tivities of the Corps of Cadets, 
in either 16 mm. (commonly 
used for home exhibition) or 
35 mm. size, will be loaned at 
no cost except return postage, 











THE PRESS 


Advertising Advertising 

Last week 1,000 advertising men and 
women carried away from Washington, 
D. C. the pleasant feeling that their 26th 








| annual convention of the Advertising Fed- 


eration of America had jolted the nation’s 
capital into consciousness of the scope of 
U. S. advertising. During their five-day 
visit they had been welcomed by the Pres- 
ident of the U. S., addressed by cabinet 
officers, foreign diplomats, Senators, had 
attended 38 separate meetings, listened to 
176 speakers, elected new officers. 
Ringing in their ears were lofty tributes 


| to the power and glory of advertising. 


Senator Henry Justin Allen of Kansas: 
“If we spent 10% of the money we have 
expended for enforcement of the Volstead 
Act upon [advertising] the duty of obey- 
ing the law, and the daily effect of alcohol, 


| we would almost have cured the anti- 
| Volstead people. . . . There is some doubt 


as to whether the London Treaty will go 
over . . ; because none of us has been 
compelled to read it. Turn it over to a 
modern advertising agency and we will not 
be able to dodge it.” 

Secretary of Labor James John Davis: 
“To the credit of great national adver- 
tisers, there has been less unemployment 
in their ranks than in the ranks of non- 
advertisers.” 

Vice President Francis Hinckley Sisson 
of Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 
“The worst of the business depression is 
past. Our banking system is ready and 
able to finance expansion. . .. By the 
stimulating use of advertising, much valu- 
able preparatory work can be done. ... 
Gradually the banker has come to realize 
that whatever service it is proper to per- 
form in banking . . it is proper to make 
a human presentation of it.” 

Secretary of Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur called upon admen to clean up U. S. 
landscapes defaced by billboards. 

To succeed hustling, bustling President 


| Charles C. Younggreen (Klau-Van Pieter- 





som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., of Milwau- 
kee), who is credited with “putting the 
Federation on its feet,’ delegates chose 
Gilbert Tennent Hodges of the executive 
board of the New York Sum. His chief 
job: to strengthen the Federation’s in- 
fluence in the unclubby East. 


Pa 





Nast Trick 
The ladies and ladylike gentlemen who 
read Vogue were disturbed to read in the 
May 24 issue of that famed semi-monthly 
fashion chart the following appeal: 
“Constantly we have to face the prob- 
lem presented by newspaper publishers, 
department stores and advertising art 
services who use or adapt Vogue cover 
designs, illustrations, decorations or other 
material and offer it to the publicas their 
own without asking our permission. . - - 
We are asking our readers to help us de- 
tect these flagrant violations of a funda- 
mental and well-understood law. If you 
observe any Vogue cover design . . . OF 
other materia! reproduced in any maga- 
zine, newspaper, catalogue or other pub- 
lications, will you help us to maintain 
the standards of American business 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


RULY our presentera, high 

point of civilization, is a 
Steel Age. And thus the fires of 
the steel industry are the very 
“fires of civilization”. Keeping 
them fed is a sacred duty to mankind .. . 
but just ove of the daily tasks of Motor 
Control. 


The fires of the blast furnaces—where 
steel is born—are never allowed to cool. 
Month after month, day and night, year 
in and year out, the cars or “skips” climb 
to the furnace top to feed its mighty maw. 
Under the urge of electric motor power— 
but directed by Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control—they speed from the stock hop- 
pers to the furnace top and back again in 
continuous cycles. Loads of ore, coke or 
limestone shoot skyward; automatically 
slow down for safety; stop; dump into the 
furnace; and the empty “skips” drop back 
to the hoppers; slow down; stop; reload 
and repeat... and repeat... and repeat. 


Designing special Motor Control to do 
such important work for Industry has 
earned Cutler- Hammer engineers an en- 
viable reputation in the field of specially 
built Motor Control. But it has done much 
more. It has given them an intimate and 


IVILIZATION 


every motor they sell, and good electrical 
wholesalers everywhere have it in stock 
fot your plant’s requirements. 


thorough knowledge of all types of motor 
problems and made possible their great- 
est contribution to Industry—Cutler-Ham- 
mer standardized Motor Control. This 
control for the every-day uses of electric 
motors incorporates features which as- 
sure more accurate protection to motors 
permitting great- 
er loads with 
safety—which pro- 
vide maximum 
saving of steps and 
time-which guard 
menand machines 
from accidents 
—features born of 
pioneering work 
in every field. 








Such Motor Con- 
trol deserves pref- 
erence. Progressive 
machinery builders 
equip their motor- 
driven machines 
with it, far-sighted 
motor builders rec- 
ommend it for 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


- WISCONSIN 





The Final Result of This Pioneering 


Cutler- Hammer standard- 
ized Motor Control has fea- 
tures which only pioneer 
engineering could produce 
—features which only ex- 
perience covering all prob- 
lems of electric motor appli- 
cation could perfect. Thus, 
Cutler- Hammer “‘ready- 
to-use”’ equipment meets 


every common requirement 
with reserve to spare—pro- 
vides for all usual motor 
applications the same supe- 
rior performance, safety and 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engr 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of Indus- 
try’s electrification. 


CUTLER HAMMER _ 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


(A-208) 
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honesty by reporting the  infringe- 

ment .. .? 

“Condé Nast, publisher.” 

The situation sounded exciting when 
Mr. Nast also said: “Vogue has brought 
suit against many of them [infringers] in 
the past, and has yet to lose a case.” 

Quick with friendly interest in Publisher 
Nast’s plight were not only Vogue’s read- 
ers, but other publishers, who eyed each 
other suspiciously to see who had been 
treating a brother so. The files of public 
prints were examined. Publisher Nast’s 
lawyers were interrogated. And then the 
other publishers had to applaud Publisher 
Nast. 

There had been, it appeared, only one 
suit: in 1926 Vogue obtained an injunction 
against a Toledo department store to stop 
it selling “Vogue” hats. Several times 
subsequently Vogue had threatened similar 
actions and obtained satisfaction out of 
court. But despite Publisher Nast’s in- 
sinuation, no newspapers or magazines had 
ever been involved. Publisher Nast had 
not been villainously put upon by unscru- 
pulous publishing competitors. His appeal 
“to protect Vogue’s originality,” was 
simply another manifestation of the thing 
advertised, “Vogue’s originality.” 

= ——o———_ 
Cultivating Cuba 

Last week U. S. editors became aware 
of a newspaper with a new function: quasi- 
official national business-getter. 

High in a Manhattan office building is 
the Havana Post’s new news bureau. No 
newshawks rush in and out. No telegraph 
instruments chatter. Its one-man staff— 
stubby, genial, bespectacled Carl Chandlee 


———— 


Dickey, onetime Columbia journalism in- 
structor, an editor of World’s Work, Mc- 
Clure’s—has in fact little to do with the 


[ a ORS LT | 











Robert H. (“Bob”) Davis 
CARL Byorr 
Photographer Davis: “It isn’t a master- 
piece, but then...” 


Havana Post. His function is to lure more 
U. S. tourists, more U. S. capital to Cuba.” 
His method: to send writers and artists 
to Havana. There magnetic Publisher Carl 
Byoir takes them in hand, makes them see 

*Approximately 150,000 U, S. tourists visited 
Cuba last year. Total U. S. capital in Cuba 
d1,505,000,00C 
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everything, turns them loose to write and 
draw what they please, confident that the 
result will be the best type of propaganda 
for Cuba. Publisher Byoir has frankly 
assumed the task of exploiting Cuba. 
frankly admitting that his papers will 
profit thereby. 

The Publisher. Carl Byoir made a for- 
tune from patent medicines and cosmetics, 
among them Nuxated Iron and Blondex. 
etc. He visited Havana in 1928 because 
he heard the climate would relieve his 
sinus affliction. Constitutionally unable to 
remain inactive—or to stomach Cuban 
bread—he started an “American” bakery, 
But this could not for long absorb a man 
who served in Europe on President Wil- 
son’s Wartime Committee on Public In- 
formation; who after the War was Public 
Relations Counsel for President Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk of Czechoslovakia: 
who with publicity. man Edward L. Ber- 
nays, conducted a publicity campaign for 
the independence of Lithuania. 

The Havana Post and its evening com- 
panion, the Telegram, offered an outlet for 
Byoir’s energy, his knack for diplomacy, 
his natural urge for influence. He bought 
the Post and Telegram from Rafael R. 
Govin, publisher of El Mundo, principal 
Cuban daily. The same day, says legend, 
he refused an offer and a profit of $250,000 
from Lord Rothermere. 

In a year Publisher Byoir became the 
best known, most universally liked Ameri- 
can in Cuba, confidant alike of President 
Gerardo Machado y Morales and Mayor 
Miguel Mariano Gomez of Havana. U. S. 
investors in Cuba visit Minister Harry 
Frank Guggenheim first as a matter of 
form. When their business gets down to 
brass tacks they “see Byoir,” who now 
almost amounts to President Machado’s 
Department of Commerce. 

First an expedient, Cuba has grown to 
be a passion with Mr. Byoir. Through 
the Post’s columns he fights her cause with 
all the fervor of a native. Cubans took 
him to their collective bosom for his mag- 
num opus, a thoroughgoing study of the 
sugar industry and a series of smashing 
anti-tariff editorials which, spread over the 
front page of the Post, were widely quoted 
in the U. S. 

Dynamic, warm, lavish, Byoir is an 
instinctive mixer. Mornings he may be 
found in the patio of the Hotel Sevilla- 
Biltmore, habitually hatless, armed with a 
malacca stick, button-holing or being but- 
ton-holed by this statesman, that sports- 
man. Afternoons find him on the sands 
of La Playa beach; midnight, in the two- 
story structure at Industria 77, erstwhile 
Casa Publica, now the plant of the Post 
and Telegram. 

If Publisher Byoir has a hobby it is his 
bothersome sinus, which has undergone 14 
operations, must undergo no more. No 
hypochondriac, he takes a lively interes 
in his sinus, priding himself as an author- 
ity. He has even been known to drain his 
own sphenoid cavity, an intricate and 
highly painful process. 

Among his prized possessions is a photo- 
graph (see cut) made of him by his friend 
Robert Hobart (“Bob’’) Davis, onetime as- 
sociate editor of Munsey’s, editorial writer 
on the New York Sun. Inscribed Photog- 
rapher Davis: “It isn’t a masterpiece, 
but then neither is Byoir.” 
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XVI Century Damascus sword now tn the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


‘an could 


the special steel in Simonds fine cutting tools 


REASURED by kings and warriors of old, weapons 

of finest steel were often the proudest possessions 
of an empire. Yet even the steel in the famous Damascus 
blades cannot equal the special alloy steel used in 
Simonds products. 

With medieval swordsmiths, the choicest blades 
were the result of patience, perseverence...and luck! 
Today, Simonds uniform alloy steel is the product of 
scientific methods, modern facilities ...and precision. 

Each step in the making of Simonds electric fur- 
nace steels is controlled by specialized knowledge 
aided by the most complete equipment known in the 
steel industry. In the Simonds research department, 
metallurgists are constantly making tests to insure 
uniformly high quality. Simonds pioneered in devel- 
oping the special cutting steels demanded by present- 
day production methods. 

The perfection of Simonds electric furnace steel was 
the answer to the problems of maintaining the exacting 
standards of quality and uniformity for Simonds prod- 
ucts. Consequently the name, Simonds, is recognized as 
a mark of perfection ...the symbol of modern master- 
craftsmen...just as years ago the initial of the Damascus 
sword-maker meant unquestioned superiority. 











not equal 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1832 ... 
Boston . . Mass. 
Memphis . Tenn. 
Seattle . . Wash. 


Chicago . . Ill. 
Detroit . . Mich. 
Portland . . Ore. 


New York .N. Y., 
New Orleans . La. 
Atlanta . . . Ga. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles . Cal. 


+ FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Propucers OF Circular, Band, Metal, 
Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws; Mach- 
ine Knives; Files; Hack Saw Blades; 
Tool Holder Bits; Saw Tools ; Discs; Steel. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Wapatrt, INC.,Pittsburgh, Pa., Manu- 
facturers of Portable Electric Saws and 
Tools ~ THE AsrRASIVE Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grind- 
ing Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ 
SIMONDS GUARANTEED CUTTER-HEAD 
ComPANY, Seattle, Wash., Manu- 
facturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 











SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World's Largest Saw Makers 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Pluto was the name announced by 


Roger Lowell Putnam, spokesman for 
Lowell observatory (Flagstaff, Ariz.) as 
having been chosen for the New Planet 
discovered from there this year (TIME, 
March 24). “We felt . . . that the line of 
Roman gods for whom the other planets 
are named should not be broken,” ex- 
plained Mr. Putnam. 

God Pluto was unlucky. Drawing lots 
with his brothers Jupiter and Neptune 
(Saturn was their father, Rhéa their 
mother) for the kingdoms of heaven, sea 
and the infernal regions, Pluto got Hades. 
Previously named for Pluto: a purgative 
water, a species of monkey. 








Venerable Thera P. Vajiranana of 
Ceylon, robed in gorgeous Buddhist vest- 
ments of yellow and gold, addressed the 
New York Junior League. Said he: “I 
urge that the negligibility of material 
things be universally recognized.” 








Mary Lewis, one of the few comely 
operatic sopranos, said she had refused to 
appear in a Paris film production, La Belle 
Héléne, because the management stipu- 
lated that she wear a transparent Grecian 
gown. 





a 


Count Ernesto Rossi of Martini & 
Rossi (makers of Vermouth, contributors 
to fine cocktails), arrived in Manhattan 


HE investment portfolio of N 





last week on business. Said he: ‘“Ameri- 
cans as a Class are not drinking people, 
although the cocktail habit seems to be re- 
garded as a more or less desirable social 
amenity. ... / Americans [in Europe, 
where he has seen them] are divided into 
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“We Italians are not blessed with the 


great sense of humor the Americans 
possess.” 
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two classes: the Drys and the Dry Mar- 
tinians.” Asked by a reporter if he fa- 
vored Prohibition, said he: “But for Italy 
—No. ... We Italians are not blessed 
with the great sense of humor the Ameri- 
cans possess.” 





oo 


Mrs. Mamie McConnell Borah, wife 
of Senator William Edgar Borah of Idaho, 
returning from Europe, told newshawks 
that her husband had cabled her to give 
no interviews because he “‘was indignant” 
at the stories which newspapers carried 
when Mrs. Borah neglected to provide 
herself with a French visa on leaving the 
U. S. (True, April 21). 

She admitted, however, having had “a 
ten-minute visit with Mrs. Dawes [wife 
of the U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain] 
over the telephone.”” On the pier, Mrs. 
Borah did not exercise any courtesy-of- 
the-port order. 








Oo 


Charles A. Levine, rich Long Island 
scrap-metal man, “first trans-Atlantic air- 
plane passenger,” and Mabel Boll, bejew- 
eled publicite who once contemplated fly- 
ing from France to the U. S., arrived 
together in Paris. Said he, when asked if 
he planned to divorce his wife and marry 
Miss Boll: “The whole thing is utterly 
absurd. We just came over to spend a 
little vacation at Carlsbad. There is noth- 
ing unusual in the fact that Mabel is in 
town. We are good friends, you know.” 





n> 





Interviewed on his 71st birthday, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, spiritualist, detec- 
tive-story writer, testily told newshawks 
that Sherlock Holmes, his most famed 
character, was “definitely dead.” “I’ve 
done with him,” he said. “To tell the 
truth, I’m rather tired of hearing myself 
described as the author of Sherlock 
Holmes. One would think that I had 
written nothing but detective stories.”* 
Asked if there was a prototype for his 
celebrated sleuth, said he: “Most certainly 
there was. He was an Edinburgh doctor 
under whom I studied. He had an un- 
canny gift of drawing large inferences from 
small observations. When I tried to draw 
a detective, naturally I thought of Dr. 
Bell and his methods. . . . Watson was 
just an average man—not really stupid, 
simply average.” 


_——— 


Adolph Fassnacht, “Christus” in the 
Freiburg Passion Play now touring the 
U. S. under the direction of impresario 
Morris Gest, sued his brother George, the 
play’s Judas, for $100,000 for starting 
the Freiburg Passion Play in English. Re- 
cently in Denver “Christus” and his wife 
“Mary Magdalene” attacked “Judas,’ 
pushed his head through a box office win- 
dow. All three were taken to jail. 

Carl Van Doren, Burton Rascoe, 
Julia Peterkin and Joseph Wood 
Krutch were the names signed to a letter 
(reported last week in the New Yorker) 
from the Literary Guild of America to 
the wardroom of the U. S. S. Worden. 
The letter was addressed “Mr. Wardroom 
Mess.” The salutation: “Dear Mr. Mess. 


*Other Doyle works: The Great Boer War; 
The Coming of the Fairies; History of Spiritual- 
ism. 
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[OVERNMENT 


greatest statistician in the world 


is using 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING 


to obtain census facts and figures 


HE United 
States is now 


engaged in 
the most gigantic re- 
cording task ever un- 
dertaken. Never before 
in the history of the 
world has there been 
attempted a statistical 
job reaching the colossal 


census, 
It is an outstanding 
tribute to the result- 
producing qualities of 
International Electric 
Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines 
that this equipment 
has been chosen by 
our government to 
aid in its work of 
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preparing tables and re- 
ports from the collected 


census data. 


They were chosen for 
use in conjunction with 
government developed 
machines because they 
bring speed, accuracy, 
and economy to every 
phase of accounting and 
statistical work to 
which they are applied. 
International Electric 
Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines serve 
both great and small. 
There is a type to fit 
your need. Apply 
them to your ac- 
counting and statis- 
tical work and 
watch your profits 
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ANIMALS 





For Dogs 

In Manhattan last week at their semi- 
annual International Conference for the 
Investigation of Vivisection, anti-vivisec- 
tionists displayed their might and main. 
Their might: 150 delegates, representing 
125 U. S. humane and anti-vivisectionist 
societies. Their main: protest to President 
Hoover against the “political activities of 
the U. S. Public Health Service and U, S. 
Army in opposition to a bill to exempt 
dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia”; a protest to Governor Albert 
Cabell Ritchie of Maryland that his State 
Board of Health has been active against 
anti-vivisectionists. Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Senatorial candidate in Illi- 
nois, telegraphed: “My aid to you offi- 
cially whenever opportunity presents.” 

Anti-vivisectionists detest the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which swats 
them as though they were annoying horse 
flies. Mrs. Jeanie McCredie Matile of 
Chicago meant no pun when she declared 
that there was “a steadily growing revolt 
against the dogmatism of the A. M. A. by 
its own members.” Dr. Alonzo Eugene 
Austin, Manhattan homeopath, occasional 
physician to John Davison Rockefeller 
Sr., not a member of the A. M. A., testi- 
fied: “If it were necessary to tie these 
little animals down to get our experience 
of how to cure people, I'd give up the 
medical profession tomorrow. I have 
never yet felt I had to use serums and I 


never will use them. At $5 a vaccination 
... I have lost a great deal of money, 
because I would not use them.” 

















CONSTANCE COLLIER 


She would cut up criminals. 


Mrs. Isabel Spelman Devereux of New 
Orleans said she wants the League of Na- 
tions to recognize the rights of animals, 


Uncerwriters and Distributors of 
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iil 


to anticipate “animal citizenship.” 

A striking suggestion was that of Con- 
stance Collier, 52, big, throaty English ac- 
tress (The Firebrand, Our Betters, Se- 
rena Blandish, The Matriarch). Like many 
another talented person, notably Mrs, 
Irene Castle McLaughlin (now retired), 
Miss Collier suffers when dogs suffer.* 
Suggested she last week: “If vivisection 
is_so necessary, why not experiment upon 
persons who break the laws instead of 
upon animals?” 
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For Frogs 

Along the main street of Angels Camp, 
Calaveras County, Calif., last week gath- 
ered 10,000 coatless, holiday-bent people. 
It was the day of the International Cham- 
pionship Standing Broad Jump for Frogs. 
As the impatient crowd elbowed to get 
nearer the street an official of the town’s 
greatest sporting event pushed his way 
through, drew a chalk-line on the pave- 
ment, placed the first contestant on it. 

The frog blinked at the clicking cam- 
eras, at the judges in the motorcar before 
him. Giving a terrific lunge he flew 
through the air, came down. with a plop. 
Alert officials were quick to measure the 
distance, record it. Then the second frog 
was loosed upon the street. 

When “The Pride of San Joaquin,” 
onetime (1928) world champion, was 
brought forward, he was conceded not a 
chance. His jumps iast year were feeble. 
Everyone agreed that he was through but 
watched closely as he took a deep breath, 
drew his muscles taut and with a splendid 
lunge, threw his old body 12 ft. 104 in, 
landing like a hunk of dough. The crowd 
was wild. “The Pride” had come back. 

Blushing happily, Louis Fisher, owner 
of the new champion, held his winner in 
one hand, gathered the trophy (a silver 
loving cup) into’the other. He predicted 
new triumphs for “The Pride.” 

Angels Camp’s annual contest, started 
in 1926, was inspired by Mark Twain’s 
famed story, “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County.” It was this 
story which overnight made Twain fa- 
mous, launched him on a literary career. 
In it he delineates the experiences of an 
old reprobate who wanted to bet on every- 
thing, even that the parson’s seriously ill 
wife would die when her physician said 
she was recovering. 

Greatest triumph of Mark Twain's Jim 
Smiley was the training of a broad jump- 
ing frog on which he won many a bet. 
Chief concern of the story is about a bet 
Smiley made with a stranger that his 
frog, “Dan’l Webster,” could jump farther 
than any frog in the country. 

The frogs were lined up. The stranger's 
animal gave an ineffectual leap, went a 
few feet. Came Dan’l’s turn to jump. He 
would not budge. Said Mark Twain: 

“Smiley stood scratching his head. . . . 
And he ketched Dan’l by the nape of the 
neck, and lifted him up and says, ‘Why, 
blame my cats, if he don’t weigh five 
pound!’ And turned him upside down, 
and he belched out a double handful of 
shot. And then he see how it was, and 
he was the maddest man—he set the frog 
down and took out after that feller. . . .” 


*At Deerfield, Chicago suburb, Mrs. Me- 
Laughlin has a dog refuge named “Orphans o! 
the Storm.” Last February the kennels burned 
down (probably set on fire). Ninety dogs died. 
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No editor who hides himself in a i a “og ~sCé#partisan, without forming entan- 
sequestered office and edits his | mp % — gling alliances of any kind, he mixes 
paper to standardized formulas can ni | a \ fi = open-mindedly with all groups and 
possibly keep in step with his city. i ~~ mm all classes. 
That is why every Scripps-Howard ae ] : 
editor is free of headquarters pat- al : The ttl he takes charge of the 
terns. Free to custom-tailor his ij by editor . desk, he moves it . . . and 
newspaper to the measures of the i Hi his viewpoint... out into the pub- 
town. Foot-loose and unrestricted Hi pi lic square. And he keeps them 
so he may know the trends and i \, there. Where he may follow the 
tastes of the community. i i | a | if traffic of local thought and interest. 
i | | Where he may edit his paper from 
He attends meetings of mothers | \ | the outside looking in. Intimacy 
and merchants. He exchanges | |} | } i {i is a rare and precious thing. It is 
viewpoints with bankers and boot- | fl. founded on mutual faith and under- 
blacks and with all other trades- Ss Wh) standing. Scripps-Howard columns 
men who are selling to the local | | have it with their readers . . . and 
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Dashers 


Because 100 yards happens to be about 
the longest distance that a conditioned 
athlete can run in a single burst of full 
speed, it has long been the most important 
yardstick in U. S. track sports. European 
sprinters dash 100 metres (109.39 yds.). 
Successive generations of runners have 
succeeded, by study as well as sinew, in 
whittling down the yardstick infinitesimal- 
ly. In 1906 the world’s record for 100 
vards was set at 9.6 sec. Last May Eddie 
Tolan, short, spectacled Negro student in 
the University of Michigan, ran 100 yards 
in 9.5 sec. in the Western Conference 
championships at Evanston, Ill. Last week 
in Berlin the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation officially decided that 
Tolan’s time was a new world’s record. 

It was an important decision, but it did 
not make much difference to curly-haired 
dasher Frank Wycoff of Southern Califor- 
nia who was recently clocked over a Hun- 
dred in one-tenth of a second less than 
Tolan’s time but whose record was too 
recent to be considered by the Federation 
last week. It did make a lot of difference, 
however, to swart George Simpson of 
Ohio State, called the Buckeye Comet, 
who also had turned in a time one-tenth 
of a second faster than Tolan’s. When 
the Federation disallowed his record be- 
cause he had made it with starting blocks, 
Simpson threw away his blocks and went 
out to practice. He said that in the 100- 
yard dash at the Western Conference 


Meet he was going to beat Tolan’s world 

record with Tolan running behind him. 
They ran the preliminaries in a driving 

rain at Evanston, Ill. Simpson and Tolan 


_ 


q = 
International 


Eppiz ToLaNn 
Officially, the world’s fastest. 
won their heats as expected. Simpson's 


time of 9.7 was one-tenth of a second 
faster than Tolan’s. Tolan was smart. 





[~ 


= 


IOWA 


doesn’t know what 
unemployment is! 


Three-fourths of a billion dollars of new wealth will 


grow out of Iowa soil again this year. 


lowans are buying more motor cars and more paso- 


line than ever. 


Road paving (over 1,000 miles of new concrete 


this year) is affording 6 months employment for 


30.000 men.* 


Business is O. kh. in Iowa. 


Des Moines is Iowa’s key city. 


The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune with over 240.000 daily cireu- 


lation is lowa’s key newspaper. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


*Road map showing paved 
and all weather roads in 
lowa sent to your address 
for 10 cents to cover post- 


age. 





said Michigan supporters: He was not 
going to run his heart out in the try-outs. 
Let Simpson show off all he wanted to, 
Next day the rain cleared off but left the 
air cold and windy. Going to the line 
the runners kept their sweaters on as long 
as they could. As they crouched in their 
Janes, digging their spikes into the cinders 
to make the little pits that sprinters need 
tc leap from if they do not use blocks, 
the raw air seemed to tighten up the 
muscles beneath Tolan’s ebony skin. The 
pistol cracked. In a fraction of a second 
the first hunched, speed-gathering strides 
were over. Somehow Simpson had drawn 
a yard and a half in front. He was run- 
ning in his famed “classic” style, his head 
back, his knees pumping out and up. 
Tolan, built so close to the ground that 
experts argue lack of wind resistance as 
one reason for his speed, was at his shoul- 
der, but the gap stayed between them. 
Simpson’s chest broke the tape first. His 
time of 9.7 sec. was “far” from the record 
but he got some satisfaction by beating 
Tolan again that afternoon by three yards 
in the 220. 


Who Won 

@ Charley Smoot, Negro jockey, up on 
Rooney: the Westbury steeplechase at 
Belmont Park, L. I., taking the right rein 
in his teeth when the collarbone he had 
fractured the day before broke completely 
as he struggled to right his mount after a 
hard landing over the water jump in front 
of the stands. 

@ Mrs. Helen Wills Moody and Elizabeth 
Ryan: the women’s doubles tennis cham- 
pionship of France at Auteuil. 

@. Richard Chapman of Pomfret school: 
the eastern interscholastic golf champion- 
ship, with a 20-ft. putt on the last green 
in the finals, from Tommy Tailer, who 
goes to Browning, a private school in Man- 
hattan, whose father, the late T. Suffern 
Tailer, Newport socialite, owned a private 
championship-calibre nine-hole course on 
Newport’s famed ocean drive. In 1928, 
Tommy Tailer was beaten 1 up in the 
Rhode Island junior championship by an 
Italian caddy, one Joe Pezullo, playing 
with a set of borrowed clubs. 

@ Tycoon, Clifford D. Mallory’s 12-metre 
sailing yacht: a 19-mile race from William 
Vincent Astor’s /ris in the opening regatta 
of the Long Island Sound championships 
off Rye, N. Y. 

@ University of Michigan’s track team 
(see col. 1): the Western Conference 
championship meet at Evanston, IIl., with 
51 points. Second: Illinois, 444 points. 
Third: Wisconsin, 33. 

@ The New York Yankees: a Saturday 
doubleheader with the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, 10 to 6 and 11 to 1, with Ruth mak- 
ing two home runs, his 13th and 14th this 
season. Ruth’s week included six other 
homers against the world’s champion Phil- 
adelphia pitchers—three made in a dou- 
bleheader two days earlier, three in a sin- 
gle game played before that. Also last 
week he homeran against the Boston Red 
Sox. 

@ Lady Astor, using a_ steel-shafted 
driver, a brassie, and a wooden putter: 2 
match with Lord Wharncliffe from whom 
she received eleven strokes handicap, 10 
the Parliamentary golf handicap at Deal, 
England. 
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Jim Smith Eats a Lettuce Salad 
and “‘Goes Social” 


The event which this page records occurred 
only a comparatively few years ago. Apparently 
without warning upon a certain normal week- 
day evening three things suddenly happened in 
the life of this man of such epoch-making import 
as to change the activities of an entire nation. 


All three things were climactic in character. 
The last was a lettuce salad. 

First, when Jim Smith came home as usual 
from his job at the factory his wife met him at 
the door and said, ‘‘The Wallaces are here.’’ 
(The Wallaces being the next door neighbors.) 


Jim said, ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ And his wife 
frowned. 

When Jim came into the living room, Wallace 
was wearing a necktie and a sheepish look, and 
Mrs. Wallace was actually dressed up. 


Jim went batty trying to think it out. When a 
neighbor was in trouble, he came to your house 
or you went to his. But he didn’t dress up for the 
occasion. Then Mrs. Smith said, ‘‘Put your coat 
on,’’ and Jim’s mind walked out on him, cold. 


The next event occurred at the table. The table 
itself looked so different that Jim started to sit 
down and stood up again. When he did sit down 
and reach for his food he didn’t get it. Mrs. Smith 
had deftly taken the platter out from under his 
hand and was passing it first to Mrs. Wallace, 
next to Mr. Wallace, and finally to him. 


Then something suddenly happened to Jim 
Smith, something about as beautiful as ever 
comes into the life of a man. Instead of diving 
down to get at his food, he looked up and began 
talking to his neighbor. Timidly at first, as a 
young girl at her first love affair. But any record- 
ing angel would have been proud to have written 
down those first stumbling sentences. For, while 
the words were inarticulate, the spirit of Jim 
Smith was brimming over. 

He was a host, and this was his neighbor, and 
they were eating together, not from any biologi- 
cal necessity, not because it was Sunday and they 
could rest their hands and stretch their legs; and 
above all, thank God, not because Wallace was 
out of a job, nor even because there was a funeral. 
But right in the middle of the week and for no 


» reason at all, he and Wallace were just sitting 


down to eat together, and Mrs. Wallace was smil- 
ing at him across the table. 


The third event, which created an epoch for 
a nation, really came as an anti-climax for Jim 
Smith. Mrs. Smith went out and came back with 
four more plates, each containing—ga lettuce 
salad. That wasn’t food at all. That was usually 
designated as grass, but by this time Jim Smith 
would have eaten his own front lawn if it had 
been served to him. 

For Jim Smith had “gone social’ at last. 

We have a bully time here at True Story Mag- 
azine. We get the first faint whisperings of these 
social changes. Then we see them rise like a tide 
and sweep over the land. Thenwe turn tothe great 
commercial structure and see the significance. 





Most of us never stop to realize that there is 
as much difference between biological and social 
food as there is between biological and social 
living. Just as we don’t do the same things in 
the same way when we ‘“‘go social’’, so also we 
don’t even eat the same things in the same way. 


With biological hunger we don’t pass, we grab. 
With socialized hunger we don’t grab, we pass. 
Biological food is meat and bread and potatoes. 
Socialized food includes lettuce and celery and 
asparagus and fruits and desserts. Biological 
soup, which is not a bad phrase, is meat and 
bones and vegetables boiled in water. Socialized 
soup is a mixture of flavors and savors put up in 
a can. 

When we saw this social change in food itself 
rising, as we have said, like a tide throughout 
our wage-earning masses, we said to ourselves, 
it is not possible for this to be reflected in the 
written records of a people without showing up 
in the commercial records of a nation. So we 
turned first to the Department of Agriculture. 
And there it all was,as plain as the nose on 
your face. 


Asparagus: in two states alone, California 
and New Jersey, sixty thousand acres have been 
added for the raising of asparagus. 


Lettuce: the consumption has increased two 
hundred and fifty per cent since 1920. In the big 
urban centers where lettuce can be had the year 
round the consumption has increased two thou- 
sand five hundred per cent. 


And then comes Sugar with all that that 
means. But sugar—surely that is not a social 
food? No, sugar in the raw is biological. But 
sugar in candy and ice cream and canned fruits 
and cakes and desserts is certainly social. America 
is practically consuming its own weight in sugar 
every year. 116 pounds for every man, woman, 
and child. And you can bet your last nickel that 
the greater part of it comes in social forms. 


The government record of increases in your 
social foods is endless. Almost as endless as the 
record of all the other social changes that had 
to follow. For you cannot socialize your food 
without socializing all the other factors that 
surround it. Biologically you can eat out of a 
bowl or without a bowl, on a bare table or with- 
out a table, in a bare room or even without a 
room. But socially it cannot be done. And when 
Jim Smith put on his coat and became a host 
instead of a feeder, when wage-earning America 
sat down at a dinner table and ‘‘went social’’ 
the very character of a nation’s food was changed 
as well as the character of the entire setting 
that went with it. 

Why True Story Magazine should be the only publica- 
tion interested in these tremendous economic and social 


changes of our wage-earning masses is quite beyond 
understanding. 


Considerably over half of commercial America is now 
absolutely dependent for its volume of production upon 
these very changes, and yet we still seem to be the only 
keeper of these human documents and recorder of the 
events which they portray. (Advertisement) 
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WINDOWS 





VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant drafts. 


CLEANING 


May be washed entirely from the inside. 


INSULATION 


When closed, insulation between sash 
and frame protects against weather. 


SAFETY 


Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 


NOISELESS 


Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 
ate easily, silently and independently. 


Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
or Steel. All joints strongly, welded. 


Kawneer 


SEALAIR 
WINDOWS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY 
Niles, Michigan 
Kawneer Mfg. Co., Berkeley, Calif. (Subsidiary) 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT + THE SERVICE 1S VALUABLE 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. Earl Edward " Taylor 
Smith (Consuelo Vanderbilt), daughter of 
William Kissam Vanderbilt; a second 
daughter. 














. 


Engaged. John Hay (“Jock”) Whit- 
ney, 24, sportsman son of the late Sports- 
man ry Whitney; and Mary Elizabeth 
(“Liz”) Altemus, daughter of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sabeen Altemus Eastman. Marriage 
date: early in September. 











Engaged. Barron G. Collier Jr., Yale 
senior, son of the car-card and billboard 
advertising tycoon; and Miss Helen E. 
M. Greef, of Manhattan, Smith sopho- 
more. 








¢ 


Engaged. Grover Cleveland Loening, 
airplane (amphibian) inventor, onetime 
chief aeronautical engineer of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, onetime assistant to Or- 
ville Wright; and Marka (Margaret) 
Truesdale, Manhattan socialite. 





Married. Katherine Stevens Pillsbury 
of Minneapolis, daughter of potent Flour- 
man Charles Stinson Pillsbury; and Elliott 
Bates McKee, Paris employe of National 
City Bank; at the American Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Paris, France. 








Y 


Sued for Divorce. By Jaqueline Le- 
baudy Sudreau, daughter of the late famed 
Adventurer Jacques Lebaudy; Roger 
Sudreau, Paris detective’s son. The late 
Adventurer Lebaudy was a Frenchman 
who in 1903 made his yacht a battleship, 
sailed to Africa, “seized” the Sahara Des- 
ert, proclaimed himself “Emperor of the 
Sahara,’ was exiled by France. He was 
later slain by his “Empress,” onetime Paris 
actress Marguerite Doliere, at Westbury, 
L. I., leaving an estate of $4,000,000. 
“Empress” Lebaudy also is now Mrs. 
Sudreau, having married the detective. 
Until recently, both couples sat together 
at the Cannes, France, baccarat tables, 
rapidly betting away the estate. 








~ 
oe 


Sued. Albert Bacon Fall, onetime Sec- 
retary of the Interior; by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to recover $158,127 in back taxes 
plus $77,198 penalties, on monies (includ- 
ing a $100,000 bribe) unreported in his 
income tax returns but proven to have 
been received by him from Oilmen Ed- 
ward Laurence Doheny and Harry Ford 
Sinclair. 





Awarded. To Sir William Henry 
Bragg, director of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, director of the Davy- 
Faraday Research Laboratory: the Frank- 
lin Medal of the Franklin Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, for his studies in molecular and 
atomic structures. 





>—- 


Resigned. Oren Root, 57, president 01 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co., own- 
ers and operators of the Hudson River 
tubes (Manhattan-New Jersey subway 
route), onetime motorman, conductor, in- 
spector on the oldtime metropolitan street 
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Homes and Gardens, the fastest 
growing non-fiction magazine, 
gains 20% in advertising lineage 
over the June issue of last year. 
The number of four-color adver- 
tising pages is 55% greater. Rev- 
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railway system of New York. During his 
eleven-year presidency, Hudson & Man- 
hattan obligations rose in the market: 1st 
lien 5% bonds, from 57 to 993; adjusted 
mortgage income 5% bonds from 16 to 
83%; preferred and common stocks from 
almost no sale to 81 and 48% respectively. 
On the preferred stock, a dividend of 23% 
semi-annually was instituted. Reasons for 
resignation: “Entirely personal.” 

Resigned. Oris Paxton Van Swerin- 
gen, 51, Cleveland railroad tycoon, from 
all executive positions with railroads, ex- 
cept one directorship (Missouri Pacific). 
ea 

Birthday. Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, 
chief judge of the New York State Court 
of Appeals, learned, potent, austere inter- 
preter of the Law. Age: 60. Date: May 
24. Celebration: none. Among many 
tributes paid him on the occasion was the 
statement of Henry U. Sims, president of 
the American Bar Association: “Probably 











no one has contributed so much as Chief 
Judge Cardozo, unless it be Dean Roscoe 
Pound [of Harvard Law School], toward 
clarifying for the legal world the function 
of the judge in shaping and developing 
the Law.” Said the New York Evening 
Post: “He has made our Court of Appeals 
rank next to the Supreme Court itself.” 


Birthday. Gustave Lindenthal, de- 
signer of vast bridges (Hell Gate, Queens- 
borough, Manhattan), president of North 
River Bridge Co., Jersey City. Age: 80. 
Date: May 21. Celebration: a surprise 
dinner by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Engineer Lindenthal is plan- 
ning a bridge to span the Hudson River 
at 57th street, Manhattan. 





Died. George Welch Simmons, 52, St. 
Louis sportsman, businessman, onetime 
vice president of Chase National Bank; 
of heart disease between chukkers of a 
polo game in which he was playing; at 
St. Louis. 
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LEAD 





Merz rosaic of metals, lead challenges all others 


in diversity of commercial and domestic usage 
... ranging from the spot of solder on a tin can to lead cables and sheet- 
ing and myriad purposes essential to modern industry. 


Idaho—second state in lead production—last an mined over 300 mil- 


lion ree worth approximately $20,000,000. 
leled the industrial development of the Pacific Coast since 1004. 


para 


daho’s lead progress has 


About one-seventh of the Idaho lead output is consumed by California’s 
aaes industries. San Francisco paint manufacturers extract their 


own 


ead pigments in large volume. Huge quantitiesof lead pipe and sheet- 


ing go into California electrical and building projects. 


ANKING 


service to western 
business... and to east- 
ern and foreign corre- 
spondents ...is charac- 
terized by soundness 
and breadth of enter- 
prise in keeping with 
other commercial facil- 
ities of this pivotal port 
city. Inquiry is invited. 


x 
4 


Type for an $85,000,000 a mg babbitt for 
machinery; lead oxides 

ramics; arsenate of lead for tree and plant spraying... 
all are prominent California uses. 

*«***«* From the Port of San Francisco... key center 
of western distribution and gateway to the Orient... 
lead finds economical entrance into expanding Pacific 
Coast and foreign markets. 


G CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 


Nee BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 


or batteries, oil refining, ce- 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company * Crocker First Company 





Died. Julius Grossman, 64, president 
of Julius Grossman, Inc., shoemakers for 
the James S. Coward Shoe Co. stores for 
more than 30 years; after long illness: 
in Manhattan. Last month Mr. Gross- 
man opened a Manhattan retail store. 
first of a prospective chain to market his 
own wares. 

Died. Most Rev. Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Baron Davidson of Lambeth. 
82, Knight Grand Cross of Royal Victo- 
rian Order, onetime (1883-91) dean of 
Windsor and domestic chaplain to Queen 
Victoria, longtime (1903-28) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, No. 1 revisor of the Epis- 
copalian Book of Common Prayer re- 
jected by the British House of Commons 
in 1928; after two years of broken health; 
at London. 








—— «—-— 

Left. H. I. M. Sultan Ahmed Kadjar, 
onetime Shah of Persia, 32, fabulous Ri- 
viera gambler (said to have lost $3,000 
000), donor of largesse in jewelry and dia- 
monds (“‘Oh, take one!”’): an unestimated 
estate of which some $25,000 is in New 
York real estate; the rest, including the 
famed great Mogul Diamond, which he 
wore in his egret plumed turban, is in Paris 
and Persia. Chief beneficiaries: Queen 
Mother Malekeh-Djahan, daughters Mar- 
gam Kadjar, 15, Iran Dokht Kadijar, 14, 
Homayoun Dokht Kadjar, 12, son Frey- 
doun Kadjar, and eight wives. Trustee 
and executor: Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 





Died. Volstead, 14, last male bactrian 
camel of Manhattan’s Central Park Zoo; 
after a four-day illness; in.Manhattan. 








>- 


Died. Faithful, 20, world’s highest 
priced ($64,539) shorthorn bull; Argen- 
tine grand champion in 1925 at Buenos 
Aires. 


MUSIC 


Peevish Opera 

Three years ago George Antheil, Tren- 
ton (N. J.)-born composer arrived home 
from Paris, presented in Manhattan a pro- 
gram of his works which included Ballet 
Méchanique, scored for ten pianos, xylo- 
phones, rattles and whistles. Ballet Meé- 
chanique had a frosty reception. Critics 
hooted and Composer Antheil returned 
immediately to the land which he said 
understood him better. Yet even Euro- 
peans failed him last week at the premiere 
in Frankfort of his opera Transatlantic or 
The People’s Choice. The scene is a hectic, 
cocktail-mad Manhattan; the hero a poli- 
tician who beats his way up from the ranks 
to the U. S. presidency and loses the 
woman he loves. Despite Antheil’s claim 
that he is deeply patriotic (“in the Walt 
Whitman way”), that Transatlantic is an 
idealistic, not a satiric opera, it seemed to 
most just a peevish wholesale burlesque 
of the U. S. Satire or burlesque, it was 
voted a petty piece musically and dramati- 
cally. It pleased only those who could 
be taken in by noisy orchestration and 
such cinematized scenes as a lady in her 
bath, a night-club raid and the last fren- 
zied minutes of a presidential election. 
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The New Pictures 


The Arizona Kid (Fox). To Warner 
Baxter and Fox Films went the first prize of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts &Sci- 
ences for Jn Old Arizona (Time, April 21). 
This sequel is written around the same 
character from O. Henry’s story and acted 
by the same Baxter. It is one more piece 
of evidence that the “western,” already an 
eminently successful cinematic formula, 
has in one way been energized and in an- 
other way sterilized by the sound device. 
Frontier atmosphere, crystallized in words 
and incidental noises, and the opportunity 
offered to expert modern photographers by 
frontier hillscapes have proved important 


r 

















WARNER BAXTER 


. clever with horses, fussy about his 
house. 


at the box office. On the other hand, the 
speed of the old western, that unstoppable 
tush of visual images which would have 
been a highly exciting thing even without 
any story at all, is gone. Its absence was 
never proved more definitely than by The 
Arizona Kid. For this is no sophisticated 
echo of an old form, but the great, uni- 
versal “western” itself, the one about the 
benign Mexican badman—living in dis- 
guise and loved by his friends and the 
village girls—who is really the desperate 
Arizona Kid, and who is discovered and 
chased in the last reel and gets away with 
his sweetheart down the canyon side. In- 
stead of rushing, it is lethargic, ornate; 
when no dialog or songs are possible in 
the script, members of the cast, apparently 
a cabal to slow up the action at any cost, 
talk or sing to themselves or to their 
horses, guns, donkeys, reflections in mir- 
tors. Best shot: a high-springed, six- 
horse stage coach, loaded with mail 
pouches, coming down a mountain road. 


Warner Baxter’s preparation for his 
present role as a range-rider involved two 
years as juvenile lead with the North 
Brothers Stock Company of Dallas, Tex., 
and seven years on the road for Oliver 
Morosco. Since he was born in Columbus, 








CINEMA _ Save Money! Insure Your Life! 


LIFE INSURANCE IS BUILT 
UPON THE SAVING OF MONEY 





The Life Policy PerformsT woFunctions-ItServes 
as a Saving Plan as well as Indemnity Against 


Loss of Life! 


In the POSTAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY you 
not only accumulate money 
with protection benefits and 
receive the usual underwriting 
and investment profit, but you 
also save for yourself “‘some of 
the cost of saving,” “‘some of 
the expense” that usually at- 
taches to gathering and accu- 
mulating insurance monies. 

In this Company the door of 
self-help is open to you: you 
act as your own agent; you 
earn for yourself a guaranteed 
non-agency saving dividend. It is equivalent to a guaranteed com- 
mission,—914% of each year’s premium is paid to you. Like the State 
University that gives the ambitious boy an opportunity to get an educa- 
tion at low cost, it gives him also an opportunity to earn his way in part. 

You will enjoy taking out and having a policy in the POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. You’ll get the glow of satisfaction in act- 
ing for yourself as well as saving and earning important money. 


‘The M107, GUARANTEED 
95% DIVIDEND 


Is your Commission and Preferred Dividend—more than the 
usual business Profit. It is a precious profit because it measures 
definitely what you earn for yourself, acting as your own agent. 


The CONTINGENT DIVIDEND 


is what the Company earns for you in addition, from Investment 
Il cccrm Mortality Savings, and Operating Economies, and is =] 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
said: “‘As a matter of course 
every man ought to have a wife 
and children dependent upon 
him. If he has, he ought to pro- 
vide for their future. If he is 
dependent upon a salary or in- 
come which will terminate with 


WOODROW WILSON 
“If a man does not provide for 
his children, if he does not pro- 
vide for all those dependent 
upon him, then he has not 
opened his eyes to any ade. 
quate conception of human 


said: 


his life, it is peculiarly incum- 
bent upon him to insure that 


life.”” life.” 







determinable in advance: 


If you wait for an agent or salesman to come around, and take your 
insurance through him, he will earn and be paid his guaranteed com- 
mission,—his dividend in the transaction—and very properly so: ‘‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.””» DEAL DIRECT and earn this non- 
agency dividend yourself. The Postal way is easier than you think, 
as thousands bear witness. 
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Postal Life Bldg. 


Owned by the 
Company 


9 . 
HERE’S HOW EASYITIS : Time 6-2-30 
Simply use the coupon or write and say, : Postal Life Insurance Company, 
“Mail me Insurance Information,’’ and be sure | 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 
yh apd «gpm your occupation and exact : Without ee aa Se 
Information as to any form of Life or Endow-  § full nourence particulars for my age. 
ment Insurance will be gladly furnished you. Name 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention by ewe Ap re ee 
mail. EE Ey ot ey 
: No usd nc cu ae veebates wate 
INSURANCE COQ. foo sccsinn 
WM. R. MALONE, Pres. H 
ey IN oo. a6 0 ele'y C2 a cate eum eedee a ddle ore 
511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43rd St., New York City citeiasiiasiaeie nadie ioe tient 














TIME 


brings all things 


to the radio listeners of the United States overa group 
of seventy-four broadcasting stations, extending from 
New England to California and from Florida to 
Alaska, by means of 


Newseasting 


Prepared expressly for broadcast purposes by the 
Editors of Timz, NEWSCASTING has continued reg- 


ularly its diurnal j journey from writer to broadcaster, 
from radio station into the American home, since 
its inception, September 3rd, 1928. 


Every day NEWSCASTING summarizes that which 
is interesting and significant in the news of the world, 


presents each story in a setting of authentic historic 
and descriptive background. 


NEWSCASTING STATIONS 

oC, ae ..WGBS_ Davenport ... 
Hartford ... j San Antonio . 
Cleveland ..................WTAM _ Rockford.... 
Raleigh - _ .WPTF Carthage .... 
Buffalo ; ._WGR Amarillo . . 
Pittsburgh ... -KDKA Oklahoma City : 
Providence... >. .WEAN St. Louis : Pee KMOX 
Rochester ........ .WHAM _ $x. P: ; vn KSTP 
Philadelphia ...WLIT San Angelo .... ... . KGKL 
Columbus ........ ....WAIU Ponca City. ; WBBZ 

_......-WIBX = Fe. Worth KSAT 
Norfolk .. ; _WTAR Galveston : . KFUL 
Lynchburg (ae .WLVA Wichita KFH 
SS ee eee .WTOC Decatur WJBL 
Gainesville weeeee.-+.WRUF Paragould KBTM 
Louisville... .. .es.....--WLAP = Greeley KFKA 
Macon ...WMAZ _ Wichita Falls ; KGKO 
Quincy i WTAD Minot . : KLPM 
Indianapolis — WFBM Grand Forks KFJM 
Nashville ed .......WSM Pensacola WCOA 
Memphis..... st WMC _ St. Petersburg WSUN 
New Orleans ...... oe .WDSU Ketchikan .. KGBU 
Evansville ...... WGBF_  Tacoma.. .KMO 
Jacksonville... WJAX San Francisco - re 
Hopkinsville WFIW Portland .... ' KEX 
Colorado Springs KFUM  Seattle..... KOL 
Eau Claire. ... ......++..WTAQ Bismarck KFYR 
Council Bluffs. . = ..KOIL = Salt Lake City... ; ar. 
Kansas City... KMBC Phoenix KTAR 
Hot Springs. . .....KTHS Spokane . KFPY 
Little Rock.... KLRA Butte KGIR 
Detroit..... ee Yakima.. bleed KIT 
Dallas.... KRLD Clearwater ie WFLA 
Birmingham ... WAPI Bellingham at, KVOS 
Meridian we WCOC Aberdeen hla ss . KXRO 

...KLZ Wenatchee. 
..WMT _ Astoria 


For time of Newscasting program from nearest 
station sce Radio page of local newspapers. 
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| Ohio, and began to show ability for 








| theatricals when he was ten, his friends 


have never been able to tell where he 
learned to ride. He is a clever horseman; 
his favorite diversions are trapping and 
hunting. During a period when he gave 
up show business because of his mother’s 
opposition, he sold first farm machinery, 
then insurance, went broke running a ga- 
rage. Now he has a chauffeur, a cabin in 
the San Jacinto Mountains, can make up 
like Douglas Fairbanks. He dresses fop- 
pishly, is fussy about his household ar- 
rangements, prefers maids to men sery- 
ants. Some of his other pictures were A 
Tailor Made Man, Behind That Curtain, 
Romance of the Rio Grande. 
—>—_ 

The Texan (Paramount). This is an- 
other western, more elaborate than The 
Arizona Kid and less legitimate, with a 
mother-love angle and Gary Cooper as the 
bandit who conceals his identity. Like 
Warner Baxter (see p. 63) he is an O. 
Henry character—‘A Double-Dyed De- 
ceiver” has been retouched by Oliver H. P. 
Garrett—but he is no Arizona Kid. Back- 
ground is an element which must _ be 
weighed carefully in appraising the char- 
acters of disguised bandits called Kid. 
Gary Cooper is the Llano Kid. He is about 
to cheat an old South American woman 
out of all her worldly goods when his bet- 
ter nature awakens. Most tiresome shot: 


Gary Cooper’s profile. 


— —— 
Ladies Love Brutes (Paramount). 
Although cast in the formula common to 


all recent pictures starring George Ban- 


croft, the spectacle of a strong man fight- 
ing great odds alone is presented here so 
jerkily and melodramatically that the job 
of making it seem real is more than Ban- 
croft can handle. There are times when, 
as an Italian contractor trying to get into 
society, he is fairly funny, but his machi- 
nations to win the love of a lady of the 


| upper classes are absurd. The ending— 
| in which he goes without his reward— 








will disappoint fans waiting for an ama- 
tory fadeout. Best shot: Bancroft tying 
a dinner tie. 
wees 

Bride of the Regiment (First Na- 
tional). Somehow music and light, gra- 
cious playing gave that stilted musical 
comedy, The Lady in Ermine, a charm 
as a stage production which it has lost in 
cinema. Better direction might have made 
acceptable the earnest efforts of the large 
and mediocre cast. But Director John 
Francis Dillon paid little attention to dia- 
log and treated the central situation—a 
lady who, captured by an invading army, 
is asked to pay a painful price to save her 
husband’s life—with inexcusable pom- 


| posity. Typical shot: the villainous Aus- 
| trian colonel overcome by wine at a criti- 


cal moment. 





—-s 

The Burning Heart (Terra). This 
sound-picture, made in Germany, contains 
such noises as singing and automobile horns 
but no talking. It deals with a young com- 
poser who falls in love with a gir] who 


| tells him she works in a post-office but is 





really a cabaret singer. Ludwig Berger, 
who directed The Vagabond King, made 
this one on one of his trips abroad. Mady 
Christians, a handsome young woman, 
good at love-sc enes, has the female lead 
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FOR DAILY COMMUTING 
YEAR ‘ROUND CRUISING 


The amazing acceptance of Robinson Seagull Cruisers and Com- 
muters by the country’s business and social leaders is inescapable 
evidence of their tangible desirability and exceptional value. 
Built in natural finished mahogany—serving the owner with rare 
distinction—brilliant in their performance—above all staunch 
enough to ride out any weather in the utmost comfort, each Sea- 


gull model commands your unqualified re spect. 


Single or twin 


screw powere d—sleeping four, six, or e sight —a travel range of 250 miles without 
refueling, you have the ultimate in de sirability with speeds from 28 to 40 miles 


per hour. 


ROBINSON MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


















































BETTER 
GOLF CLUBS 
ARE MADE.... 


.-. youll be too old to - 


BIN, 


BUTCHART-NICHOLLS | 


GOLF CLUBS | 














FULL LINE OF 


Write for the Seagull catalog price list and delivery dates. 








feagull CIRUISERS 





Scenic 


FALASKA 


OUT TO 
=== WESTWARD> 


SAIL a thousand thrilling 
miles along “The World's 
Most Scenic Waterway “— 
then out to Westward. Skirt 
Alaska’s rugged shoreline — 





see the massive splendor of 
her famous peaks and glisten- 
ing glaciers. Witness her sha- 
dowy Northern Lights — visit 
her old-new towns. Restful 
cruises aboard Alosko Line 





comfort ships. 


COMPANY 


Room 105 «Pier 2 
Seattie, Wash. 





Or Any Tourist or 
Ticket Agent 


Write For BOOKLET “ALASKA” 





WODDS AND IRONS 
ASK YOUR PRO - HE SELLS THEM 


—— 


BUTCHART-NICHOLLS CO. SPRINGDALE.CONN. 


——————— 


















The National 
City Company 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 

June 2—Annual national congress of 
Sons of the American Revolution; at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 3—Fortieth Confederate Reunion; 
at Biloxi, Miss. 

June 5-14—Biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; at 
Denver, Colo. 

June 8—14—WNational 
Social Work; at Boston. 








Conference of 


Foreign News 

June 3—Birthday of King George of 
Great Britain. Age: 65. 

June 15—Sixteenth national congress 
of the Communist Party; at Moscow, 
0:8: SR. 

June 16—Birthday of Gustav V, King 
of Sweden. Age: 72. 

June 16—25—World Power Conference; 
at Berlin, Germany. 

June 23 _— of Edward, Prince 
of Wales. Age: 





Education 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

June 2—At West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
June 5—At Villanova College, Villanova, 
A 
June 7—At Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. 

June g—At Hobart College, 
Ne. 

June 1o—At Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

June 1o—At Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Speaker: 
Sir William H. Bragg. 


» 


_ 


Geneva, 


June 1o—At Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
June 16—At Brown University, Provi- 


dence, R. I. Speakers: Frank Billings 
Kellogg, Bliss Perry. 
June 16—At Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. Speaker: Jane Addams. 
June 16—At Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


June 17—At Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
june At University of Pennsyl- 





vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Religion 

June 8-15—Thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of World’s Christian Fundamentals 
Association; at Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 13-21—Young Men’s_ Student 
Conference; at East Northfield, Mass. 

June 23-29—International Convention 
of Religious Education; at Toronto, 
Canada. 





Medicine 


June 9-14—Biennial Convention of Na- 
tional Nursing Organizations; at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; 

June 16-—21—Convention of the Amer- 
can Optometric Association; at Boston. 

June 22-24—Convention of Medical 
Women’s National Association; at De- 
troit, Mich. 

June 23-27— 


Eighty-first annual ses- 
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sion of the American Medical Association; 
at Detroit, Mich. 


Art 
June 19-30—Fourth Pan-American 
Congress of Architects; at Rio de Janeiro. 


Music 
June 21—Beginning of ten-week opera 
season; at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 


Sport 

BOATING 

June 7—Ohio River steamboat race. 
Leading contestants: S, S. Tom Greene, 
S. S. John W. Hubbard. 

June 13—Trial race of U. S. America’s 
Cup defenders; at Glen Cove, L. I. Prob- 
able starters: Enterprise, Resolute, Vani- 
tie, Meetamoe, Whirlwind, Yankee. 

June 20—Yale v. Harvard; on Thames 
River, New London, Conn. 

BoxING 

June 12—Jack Sharkey of Boston v. 
Max Schmeling of Germany in Milk Fund 
benefit bout; at Yankee Stadium, Man- 
hattan. 


GOLF 

June 3-5—lIrish open championship; at 
Portrush, Ireland. 

June 16-21—British open champion- 
ship; at Hoylake, England. 

PoLo 

June 14-21—Intercollegiate champion- 
ship; at Rumson Country Club, Red Bank, 


N. J. 
GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


HoteL UNIversE—Sore-troubled expa- | 


triates on a terrace overlooking the Medi- 
terranean. 

It’s A WIs—E CutLp—Has enjoyed a long 
run, 

June Moon—Lardner & Kaufman’s 
viciously funny slants at songwriters. 

STREET SCENE—Realistic drama before 
a brownstone facade. 

STRICTLY D1isHONORABLE—Amorous an- 
ecdote in and above a speakeasy. 

Tue First Mrs. FrASER—Genteel Eng- 
lish divorce comedy. 

Tue Green Pastures—The Old Testa- 
ment according to the Southern Negro. 

Tue Last MiteE—Grim depiction of the 
road to the electric chair. 

THe Vikincs—Blanche Yurka in an 
Ibsen revival. 

TorazE—Dishonesty is the best policy 
ina hilarious French satire. 

Uncte VanyA—Chekhov handled with 
care by Cinemactress Lillian Gish. 

Musical— Eart CArRROLL’s SKETCH 
Book, Firty MILLiIoNn FRENCHMEN, 
SIMPLE SIMON, SON’s 0’ GuNs. 


Best Pictures 

ALL QuieT ON THE WESTERN Front— 
Director Lewis Milestone’s impression of 
the book. 

Anna Curistre—Greta Garbo and that 
old “davil,” Eugene O'Neill. 

Journey’s Enp—Faithful photograph 
ol a great play. 

PARAMOUNT ON ParapE—Good vaude- 
ville hung around all the company’s big 
names. 

STAMPEDE—Native African actors. 

THe Man From BLANKLEY’s—John 
Barrymore drunk and funny. 
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Unsight'y walls,pipes, radiators are effectively concealed by Hauserman 
Steel Paneling, creating a modern, attractive business home. 


HAUSERMAN 
PARTITLONS 


ALlMe 


Alterations make these tile and 
plaster partitions a total loss. 


r PERMANENT 
bees 


ASSETS 


ASILY taken down and as quickly rein- 
stalled in some more suitable place, 
Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions meet 
every changing need . . . permit efficient 
layouts . . . provide flexible floor plans 
. . « Maintain attractive interiors as long as the building stands. 





Hauserman Partitions have 
100% salvage value. The more 
they are moved, the more 
you save. 


Hauserman Partitions are permanent assets! 


There are Hauserman Partitions for every commercial subdividing 
need from directors’ rooms to industrial plants. Investigate these 
modern partitions before you subdivide or build. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 


6859 GRANT AVENUE + ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these Convenient Factory Branches: 
Newark Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis Chicago Buffalo Detroit 
New York Cincinnati Philadelphia Hartford Cleveland Washington, D. C. 


HAUS E RMAN MOVABLE 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for this 
Send me booklet “Office Planning Studies”. 


valuable book 
of plans sug- 
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‘Both can NoW be 
controlled as you wish 


for a manufacturing process or for 
comfort, in a small, as well as a large 
installation, and at reasonable cost. 


Air conditioning, the art of mak- 
ing the climate within a building 
independent of the climatic changes 
without, has long been successfully 
practiced by the air engineer. 


But it has required bulky, expen- 
sive apparatus, specially constructed 
at great cost. 


Now air conditioning is done bet- 
ter and less expensively with Niagara 
Air Conditioners, complete, stand- 
ard air conditioning machines. 


If you manufacture, use or store 
hygroscopic materials, or employ 
people to work under conditions of 
discomfort, it will be profitable for 
you to install Niagara Air Condi- 
tioners. 


Niagara Air Conditioners will 
clean and warm, or cool, or moisten 
or dry the air you use, dependably. 


This Niagara Air 
Conditioner works 
in the experimen- 
tal laboratory of a 
great electric com- 
pany, making climatic 
changes to order, so that 
scientists may observe 
their effects. It will also 


prevent climatic 
changes, keeping 
temperature and 
moisture content 
uniform day or 
night, summer or winter. 
Niagara Air Conditioners 
made in 6 sizes, can be 
used singly or in batteries. 





NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY | 


General Sales Office 


95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


673 Ontario St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 3 Ayer St., Andover, 

Mass.; 760 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland, Ohio; 1657 

Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; La Fayette Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
943 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 8) 


to get at the trigger to shoot his wife. He 
grabbed my hand and in the struggle the gun, 
for a cause unknown to me, went off and shot 
Gillard. Another lie of yours is that I have 
a brass plate on the dining room floor with “To 
The Memory of a Faithful :Servitor”’. . . 
JoHN ARMSTRONG CHALONER 

“The Merry Mills,” 

Cobham, Va. 

TIME, misinformed, regrets misreporting 
the doings of John Armstrong Chaloner, 
whom a coroner’s jury exculpated and 
commended.—Eb. 


Stanford & C oa (Cont. ) 


Sirs: 

Your issue of May 12 contains a letter from 
a Lester Mayo concerning Cornell and its short- 
comings. His address is given as Elmira but 
he seems to know little of the nearby city of 
Ithaca. 

Generously he grants “life” to the School of 
Agriculture, the Medical School, and the Engi- 
neering School. But what of his other state- 
ments? 

Anyone who has ever come in 
President Farrand could not term him “slightly 
dull.” As a speaker he is unexcelled, and his 
words, both in private discourse and in public 
oration, are based on a keenly inquiring and 
thoroughly wise mind, that scorns hypocrisy, 
narrow mindedness, and complacency. 

No “new ideas” emanating from 
I need name only a few of the faculty 
of one college, to discover men of 
prominence in their respective lines. What 
of Professor Mason, an authority in the study 
of Romance Literature? What of Professor 
Prescott, author of recent critical books of 
considerable value, including Poetry and Myth? 
What of Professor Broughton, a most eminent 
scholar of Wordsworthiana? What of Professor 
J. Q. Adams, author of numerous studies of 
Shakespeare and his times? What of Pro- 
fessor Ries, whom all geologists know and 
admire? 

“Students from Europe, the 
States, no longer seek Cornell.” 
the register shows that to be a 
Notably the Orient is strongly represented in 
Cornell, and some of the best Asiatic minds 
have developed and are developing in the bene- 
ficent atmosphere of The Hill. 

“Its teachers are at best average. 
authority do they receive that rating? 


contact with 


Cornell? 
members 
national 


Orient, the 48 
One look at 
misstatement. 


” 


On whose 


As for the gymnasium, the swimming pool 
and the library—there is some truth in what 
Mr. Mayo says. But there is this to be said 


for Cornell. It has always maintained as one 
of its axiomatic policies that no honorary degrees 
are given to wealthy men merely because they 
are wealthy. . Yet, in spite of this policy, funds 
have been obtained in the past ten years for 
the construction of an exceptionally well-equipped 
chemistry laboratory, of a new women’s dormi- 
tory, of several units of the ambitiously con- 
ceived Baker Dormitories for men, and of Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, with its banquet rooms, its 
cafeterias, its lounging rooms, and one of the 
best equipped theatres of any university in the 
country. Also excavation for the foundations of 
a new building for the Law School has recently 
been started. 
Athletics? Another 
permit, not only no 


policy at Cornell is to 
athletic scholarships, but 
no favoritism of any sort toward their athletes. 
Yet in spite of that they have a respectable 
football team, an average baseball team, a fine 
track team. ; 

Cornell considers that it has reached a point 
where a greater number of registrations would 
not be advisable for the good of the students. 
It has little need of a press agent. It stands 
alone without artificial support, and grows, not 
physically, but mentally and spiritually. 

A letter such as Mr. Mayo writes shows 
nothing more than abysmal ignorance—or, | 
wonder, has he perhaps been at some time 
flunked out? That would explain a lot. 

Joun E. UNDERWOOD 

Caspar, Wyo. 

To Subscriber Underwood, all thanks 
for a letter which exhaustively refutes the 
charge that Cornell compares unfavorably 
with Stanford, in whose founding Cornell 
played so large a part.—Eb. 





made an island in Lake Michigan as the 
site for America’s first planetarium — 
the new Adler Planetarium. It contains 
the famous German scientific apparatus 
which will bring the vastness of the 
heavens within normal vision, by finger- 










touch electrical control. Commonwealth 
Edison Company provides the depend- 
able electric service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
162 consecutive quarterly dividends to its 


stockholders. Send for Year Book. Stock 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 









Your Bird Friends 


wis 4 Joseph La Blolei-e)a) 


¢ 


It often hap- 
pens that a 
crudely constructed bird 
house mate by an inexperi- 
enced builder will hang va- 
cant all summer. Bird after 
bird will examine it, talk it 
over with her mate and then 
fly away and build a nest un- 
der some old eaves. You 
wonder why. Birds, like peo- 
ple, have their little peculiarities. They want 
acertain size, proportion, woo.i, openings, etc, 


Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s foremost 


















authority on Dirds, has studied 
50 years and builds 
the birds 


their habits for 
houses and shelters as 
want them. 


Send for his in- 
teresting book, 
“YOUR BIRD 
FRIENDS AND 
HOW TO WIN 
THEM.” It tells 
Ween owe you how you can 


birds on 

the 
Send 
today. 


have 
your premises 
year ‘round. 
for a copy 
\ It is FREE. 

Dodson Bird 
Houses are 
priced from $2.00 
\ to $150.00. 


~- JIOSEPH H. DODSON,Inc 
217 Harrison St., Kankakee, Il. 





De Luxe 
Martin House 








Take TIME 
—it’s brief 
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To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 


Back Bay Station. $3-$5. 
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+++ When Mother had gone— 


her gentle, loving voice forever stilled—I 
asked myself how I could honor her 
memory in a particularly beautiful and 
fitting way. 


I answered the question with 
another question: What type of Memor- 
ial would she herself have preferred? 


In Deagan Tower Chimes I 
made a choice that gives me a new sense 
of satisfaction each time I hear the far- 
reaching, mellow tones. Bringing new 
fame to the Church she attended so reg- 
ularly, they send forth, every day, the 
compelling notes of the hymns she loved 
so well. The bronze tablet in the vesti- 
bule is a constant reminder of her good- 
ness.. .. . And somehow, as I listen to 
the morning concert, the twilight pro- 
gram, the 9 o'clock curfew, it seems to 
me as if our dear one’s voice lives again 
in the voice of the Chimes dedicated to 
her memory! 

Deagan Tower Chimes, sounding the 
Westminster peal every 15 minutes, in 
addition to playing Chimes music, are an 
everlasting tribute to a departed one, a 
permanent symbol of the donor’s philan- 
thropy. Automatically played, with the 
full expression of expert hand-playing. 
Price, $4375 upward. May we send you 
full information? 


THE CHIMES 
IN THis Tower WERE GIVEN 
To THe GLory Or GOD 
Anp IN Lovinc MEmory OF 


MARY Doup PACKARD 
1838 - 1903 ‘ 


By HER Son 5 


JAMES WARD PACK fNy 


no 
Cau, 
BP a Deagan Inc. 


EsT, 1680 


243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 





Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY HAND RECORDED REPRODUCING MOLLS 


_The Memorial Sublime 











TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








Waif 

At Chicago, police hastened to rescue a 
waif wailing “Ma-Ma” among some 
bushes. It was a large talking doll for- 
gotten on a bush and being bumped about 
by the wind. 
“~ oe Soar 
Sign 

At St. Albans, L. I., Bobby Brown, 4, 
carries sewn on his jumper front this sign: 
“Please do not give any food to Bobby.” 


Herbist 


From Petersburgh Junction, Mass., to 
Berlin Center, N. Y., is 194 miles. James 
Brown, 100, too impatient to wait six 
hours for a train, walked the distance in 
seven hours. Said he: “I had me a little 
springtime cold. So I come back over to 
*York State to dig me some yarbs and 


roots to make some syrup for it.” 


Wife sane, 


In Philadelphia and Manhattan, plump 
Mrs. Frances Munro, nabbed her errant 
husband by following him into his haunts, 
dressed as a stocky young man. 


onan 











Turkeys 

At Fort Saulsbury, Del., Capt. William 
R. Maris, commandant, received from 
neighboring farmers an anonymous request 
to refrain from gun firing, thus to protect 
their turkey eggs from cracking. 


Gaffer 

At Iloilo, P. I., a dying steel-spurred 
fighting cock, wildly fluttering, fatally 
gaffed Juan Martinez, spectator, in the 
jugular vein. 











6 
Constrictors 

In Manhattan, when Henry Bartels 
went to a recently docked ocean liner to 
claim six boa constrictors he had ordered 
from South America, he was presented 
with 53. Said the ship’s captain: “Forty- 
seven were born on the way up here. Ship 
six, pay for six, get 53. That’s a break 
for you.” 


— 





Layman 

In Ridgewood, L. I., William Layman, 
chameleon peddler, tied strings about the 
necks of his lizards, dangled them before 
prospective buyers, was fined $25 for 
cruelty to animals. 


o— 





Rooster 

At Sing Sing prison John Santanella, a 
trusty, had only 55 more days to serve 
on his sentence. Yet he fled. Philip A. 
Brown, who wants to become a policeman, 
found him roosting in a tree, bayed until 
guards arrived, who took John Santanella 
back to prison, where he risks spending 
seven to 15 years more for his defection. 


. ——— 

Teething 

At Beverly, N. J., James J. Carr, 52, is 
doing what dental authorities say has never 
happened, but what his physician Dr. 
Parry Scott and his dentist Dr. Harold 
Winkelspecht testify is a fact—teething 
his third set of teeth. 
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OW, at moderate expendi- 
ture, you can own a smart 
runabout equal in speed and 


comfort to boats costing thou- 
sands. The Elto Quad develops 
35 horsepower, drives big roomy 
outboard runabouts 30 thrilling, 
slashing miles an hour. Electric 
starting gives motor car conve- 
nience and handling ease. Four- 
cylinder design with new type 
rotary disc valves and new un- 
derwater silencer give velvet- 
smooth, quiet operation. 


Send for Catalog 


New Elto catalog com 
pletely describes new 
1930 models — the Quad, 
Senior Speedster, Ser 
vice Speedster and the 
handy folding Light 
weight. Mailed free 


ELTO DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 


3560-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Motor is Cushioned in Rubber 


Mounting motors on blocks of live rubber 
is now common practice in the automobile 
industry. Engineers of the Outboard Motors 
Corporation have gone a step farther in per- 
fecting their Fold-Light model, ‘World's 
Lightest Twin.” The entire motor head is 
cushioned in rubber bearings, This minimizes 
vibration and wear and contributes to long 
service life, 


Only these Dealers Sell the 
World's Lightest Twin 


OU’RE missing the biggest thing 

that ever happened in light-weight 

outboard motors if you don’t see 
your Elto, Lockwood or Evinrude 
dealer about Fold-Light. See how it 
f-o-l-d-s to only 11% x 13% x 17 inches. 
Know what its 2% horse power will do 
on canoe, rowboat, yacht tender. See 
the many sensational new features such 
as rubber cushioning, automatic lubri- 
cation, twin silencers. Get the interest- 
ing facts — write for catalog today! 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 
5593-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOLD-LIGHT 
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Before 


YOU 


torget- 


—the chilly discomfort or 
the stifling heat that un- 
controlled radiators 
brought to home or office 
during the last winter, 
decide on Thermotrols to 
insure even comfort next 
winter. 


NOW is the time. 


The Thermotrol is just a 
simple thermostat valve 
that replaces the ordinary 
radiator valve. There's 
no trouble in installation 
and no unusual expense. 


Once adjusted — with a 
control that may be lock- 
ed or not, as you wish — 
you need never think of 
room temperatures again. 
As long as there’s fire in 
the boiler there’s the right 
amount of heat in the 
Thermotrol equipped 


room. 


Write us today for 
complete information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in principal cities 
Foreign Representatives: 
England: Sarco Company, Ltd., 
133 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
Japan: Okura & Company, 

30 Church Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
China: E. W. Langdon & Company, 


151 Avenue Foch, Shanghai, 
China, P. O. Box 1241. 











hermotrol 
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Guerrilla Jehad 

My Tuirty YEARS’ WaAr—Margaret 
Anderson—Covici-Friede ($4). 

Margaret Anderson is 40. For 30 years 





she fought, she avers, a holy war for Art. | 


against Philistinism; now she admits it 
was a guerrilla jehad, not so much a con- 
scious fight as constant reaction. Like 
Poet Robert Graves (Time, Jan. 6), she 


wants to get the memory off her chest, 


then try something else. Says she, aptly: 
“T am trying to become a new human 
being.” 

Famed among left-wing litterateurs and 
artists as founder-editor of the late Little 
Review, Margaret Anderson started life 
as the rebellious daughter of a well-to-do 
Columbus (Ind.) family. She hated her 
mother; her father sympathized with her 
but was too much married to do any- 
thing about it. Finally Margaret broke 
loose, went to Chicago. There she went 
to concerts, met the literary colony (Floyd 
Del]l, Francis Hackett, Vachel Lindsay, 
Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser), 
wrote book reviews (sometimes 50 over 
the weekend ), played the piano. 

But Margaret Anderson wanted to run 
her own magazine. She thought of the 
Little Review, talked it up in the studios, 
wrote letters about it to writers she had 
never seen, collected ads, decided to pay 
no contributors. The magazine appeared 





Never far from financial disaster, it had a | 
succes d’estime, continued off and on for | 


15 years. Says Margaret Anderson: “I 
was born to be an editor. I always edit 
everything. I edit my room at least once 
a week.” One day stocky, masculine Jane 
Heap walked into the office, became co- 
editor. Says Author Anderson: with the 
possible exception of Painter Pablo Pi- 
casso, whom she has never met, Jane Heap 
“is the world’s best talker.” 





TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 


any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Art and Literat re in Sov- 
iet Russia—Joseph Freeman, Joshua kunitz, 
Louis Lozowick—Vanguard ($4). An admirably 
organized, edited and articulated panorama of 
Soviet esthetic work since 1917. (See Time, May 
26.) 


Voices or OcToBER 


RuTHERFORD B. Haves: STATESMAN OF Re- 
uNIOoN—H. J. Eckenrode—Dodd, Mead ($5). The 
State Historian of Virginia concludes that Presi 
dent Hayes “showed that the industrial North 
could give as honest and efficient government as 
the agricultural South.” (Time, May 26.) 
Eucene V. Dess—Mc Alister Colenan—Green- 
berg ($3.50). This great, influential but frus 
trated Socialist is pictured with journalistic de- 
tail. (Time, May 26.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. 


New York City 













a Wheary 


LUGGAGE 


INVENTION 


for Men and 
Women .... 





EO. H. WHEARY, fore- 
most inventor of modern- 
ized luggage, has designed 
Wardrolette to give wardrobe 

trunk convenience in a case of 

Pullman length. Three complete 

men’s suits, or from 12 to 20 

dresses, are carried on hangers 

in a special garment tray, which 
actually grants 34” of hanging 
length, tho’ case is but 30” long. 

Cushioned Top holds garments 

wrinkle-free. Ample space for 

shoes, linen, etc. In Fabri- 
koids, and finest leathers from 
$20 to $125 . . . Wardrolette 
is but one of many Wheary 

Modernized Luggage Inventions. 

Before you buy any luggage see 

them at leading shops and stores. 
AN INTERESTING BOOKLET 


describing Wheary Modernized Lug- 
gage sent on request by 


























Wheary Trunk 
Company 
1515 16th Street 
Racine, Wis. 


295 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














CURIOUS 


BOOKS 





1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Little Review had many enthusi- 
asms. Under the influence of Emma Gold- 
man it was anarchist for a while. When 
it recovered from this phase, Subscriber 
Upton Sinclair cancelled his subscription. 
Said he: “Please cease sending me the 
Little Review. I no longer understand 
ay in it, so it no longer interests 

Replied Editor Anderson with simi- 
i. ‘brilliance: “Please cease sending me 
your socialist paper. I understand every- 
thing in it, therefore it no longer interests 
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wan Ray 
MARGARET ANDERSON 
She edited a blank issue. 


e.” Wrote Jane Heap, summing up their 
activities in the final number: “We have 
given space... to 23 new systems of 
art (all now dead), representing 19 coun- 
tries.” The Little Review’s most famed 
accomplishment was to print, as fully as 
post-office censorship would allow, Author 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, never before pub- 
lished. Several issues were burned. They 
were prosecuted by John S. Sumner, paid 
afine rather than go to jail. 

Wherever the editors decided to move, 
there their magazine followed: California 
(where, finding no art to please them, they 
capriciously published a blank issue), 
Manhattan, Paris. In France the Little 
Review encountered Critic Alfred Rich- 
ard Orage (Time, March 31), decided Art 
was not a grown-up occupation, ceased 
publication last year. Now Editors Ander- 
son and Heap live in France, have adopted 
two small boys, intend to lead a new life, 
try to grow up. 

For an editor of her years, Margaret 
Anderson makes some surprising blunders 
in this book. She does not know Tom 
Mooney is still in jail. She is proud of 
having published Ulysses, but gives two 
facsimile pages, showing Joyce’s correc- 
tions, of Work in Progress (T1meE, Feb. 
17), and labels it “Galley proof of Ulys- 
ses.” Says she: A. R. Orage changed her 
whole life; but she calls him “A. E.” 

Blonde, chic, well-dressed, in striking 
contrast to her gossip Jane Heap (even 
when penniless, Margaret Anderson wears 
4 gardenia, a rope of pearls), she looks 
conventional if fast; is neither. No longer 
4 believer in ecstasy, she seems still in this 
book to have confidence in her cleverness. 











RAIL 


Ten railroads, six 
steam and four elec- 
tric, serve Sali Lake 
City. 








AIR 


Salt Lake is the con- 
verging point for all 
airmail from the Pa- 
cific Coast to eastern 
and western points 
and in volume of air- 
mail business han- 
dled, it is the largest 
airport in the west. 





Two transcontinental 
passenger bus lines 
and many local pas- 
senger and freight bus 
lines adequately serve 
Salt Lake in this form 
of trans portation. 


SERVE THE 
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DELIVERY 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
MARKETS 


MANUFACTURERS who are studying the 

intermountain market are deciding that if 
they want their growth in volume to parallel the 
development of these markets, they must serve 
them from within. Thus Salt Lake City is becom- 
ing more and more the business, commercial and 
manufacturing headquarters of the intermountain 
area. Nearly 2,000,000 people in this great 
empire may be served most quickly and effec- 
tively from Salt Lake City. Its own area contains 
within a radius of 60 miles nearly 70 per cent 
of the people of Utah. Decisive factors such as 
raw materials, economic market, power and 
labor are favorable to the extent that more than 
150 national concerns have branch factories or 
zone headquarters in Salt Lake City. 

Here you have access to practically every 
raw material needed in modern industry. Utah 
has 210 diferent minerals in virtually unlimited 
quantities. It is the greatest western mining state; 
is already established as the iron state of the 
west and has sufficient coal to supply the entire 
United States at the present rate of consumption 
for 250 years. Natural gas, although here only 
one year, has already proved a remarkable 
stimulus to industry and great expansion is 
anticipated. 

Living conditions’are ideal, making for perma- 
nency and contentment of labor, and recreation 
facilities are unusual and inexpensive. Here is 
the Center of Scenic America, within close 
proximity to 62 national parks and monuments 
and the city itself is surrounded by seven 
gorgeous mountain canyons rivaling the 
scenic Swiss Alps in magnificence. Come this 


Summer! 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Use this coupon for descriptive booklet 






Chamber of Commerce, Dept. D-52, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Salt Lake City and Utah 














Please send booklet giving up-to-date, detailed facts on 
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Like Poet Graves’ autobiography, hers 
ends on a note mystical but self-assured: 
“TI no longer look out upon a lighthouse. 
I live in one.” 





—- 


Chinese Gangsters 

Tonc War!—Eng Ying Gong and Bruce 
Grant—Nicholas L. Brown ($2.50). 

Chop Suey and the Chinese tong are 
as American as hashed brown potatoes; 
neither is known in China; both sprang 
up to fill a need. Tong means association. 
The first tong was organized in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown several years before 
the Civil War to protect its members from 
the invasion of competitors in business, 
from legal injustice (or justice). So eifec- 
tive was it that rival or imitative tongs 
were soon found wherever there were 
Chinese colonies. Tong leaders began em- 
ploying hatchetmen (boo how doy), gun- 
men who managed the affairs of brainier 
tong leaders, terrorized respectable citi- 
zens, puzzled the constabulary. Gory, 
clever, macabre, the tong wars of the early 
twentieth century had much the same 
effect on the U. S. public as Chicago’s 
gang-battles; they turned harmless laun- 
drymen into homicidal maniacs from sheer 
contagion. 

Author Eng Ying (Eddie) Gong, pro- 
prietor of an Americanized restaurant at 
No. 1 Pell Street (nucleus of Manhattan’s 
Chinatown) observed, noted, took part in 
tong warfare, wrote an inside story of it. 
Along came Reporter Bruce Grant, who 
read the story, realized that it was an 
exposé exciting and spectacular enough to 
appeal to underworld-minded readers, was 
the first authentic history of the tongs 
ever written, was a splendid scoop. He 








wrote Author Gong’s manuscript into 
reportorial text. All Reporter Grant 
needed was a rewrite man. 

Unicorns 

THE Lore oF THE UNIcOoRN—Odell 


Snepard—Houghton Mifflin ($7.50). 

Armed with pencil and paper Dr. Odell 
Shepard has been on a big game hunt. His 
search led him into no forests but into 
libraries, museums. Starting after the uni- 
corn which, during 23 centuries, has been 
variously described as a fierce beast, com- 
bining the worst features of a rhinoceros 
and a wild ass, and as a gentle little 
creature, the symbol of purity, Dr. Shep- 
ard discovered yet another version. His 
animal, a vague, almost holy myth comes 
closer to the heraldic unicorn which adorns 
the coat-of-arms of British rulers. This 
animal, kind, brave and beautiful, was a 
tragic figure, betrayed on every hand by 
Lis beneficiary, man. 

The unicorn takes his place in the zoo 
which never existed as a sharp contrast 
to harpies, gorgons, sea serpents, lamias, 
werewolves, dragons. He is virtually the 
only one who did not harm man. Legend 
locates him in India, China, Florida, 
Africa, Canada, Germany, The Bronx. He 
was usually supposed to have the body of 
a horse (sometimes an ass, a goat) with 
a sharp horn (from a few inches to seven 
feet long) protruding from his forehead. 
In combat he could destroy a lion. He 
refused to allow man to capture him alive. 
His horn, said the alchemists, would act 
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UNICORN 


. attracted by the “vapours” of virginity. 


as an antidote fcr poison, would cure con- 
vulsions, the holy disease (epilepsy ). 

First entry into literature of the uni- 
corn was in 399 B.C. when a Greek 
physician at the court of Darius described 
him. Subsequently Aristotle, Pliny the 
Elder, Julius Caesar, though they had 
never seen the animal, described him. The 
Old Testament gives backbone to the 
legend by mentioning the unicorn seven 
times. 

The reign of greatest popularity of the 
unicorn came during the Middle Ages. At 
this time a favorite pastime of Italian 
politicians was serving lethal wine to un- 
wary rivals. During this era an office 
seeker’s only hope of becoming the incum- 
bent was to poison his rivals or to fortify 
himself with unicorn’s horn powder. 

Shrewd traffickers in this early potent 
medicine waxed fat. Going further than 
mere powder-selling they purveyed uni- 
corn horn cups, elaborately carved, which 
wou'd guarantee living to a ripe old age. 
Horn walking sticks or wands were still 
more powerful. The latter, which in to- 
day’s money were worth well over $100,- 
ooo, were manufactured from walrus and 
elephant tusks. Most great cathedral 
treasuries owned one; they were necessary 
adjuncts to a monarch’s wardrobe. 

The unicorn, early writers said, was un- 
conquerable by ordinary huntsman’s meth- 
ods. The best method was virgin-baiting. 
A maiden, preferably pretty, necessarily 
young, was undressed, turned loose in a 
field. The “vapours” of her virginity, ex- 
plained zodlogists, were what attracted the 
animal, dissipated his fighting spirit. 
Docilely the unicorn would approach the 
maiden, fondle her. Putting his head in 
her lap he would go to sleep. Then she 
would summon the huntsmen who would 
dispatch him. Also, claimed authorities, 
this was a valuable test for virginity. The 


unicorn, on discovering a hoax, would sum- 
marily run the lady through with his sharp 
horn, 

This practice, a product of Italian com- 
mercial ingenuity, is stoutly condemned 
by Dr. Shepard. Says he: “The girl al- 
ways plays her detestable réle, drawing the 
unicorn to his death by acting on his high- 
est nature, without the slightest compunc- 
tion. . One feels that the  supernal 
charm of chastity might be dispensed with 
if we could have a little more sense of fair 
play in its place.” 

Besides his ability to purify wine, which 
was the unicorn’s greatest function in 
man’s eye, he could also purify water for 
the forest animals. Upon discovering that 
a snake had poisoned a pool by spraying 
it with venom, all animals would await the 
arrival of a unicorn. He would touch the 
water with his horn, cleanse it. 

Late in his life the unicorn entered 
Christian symbolism, suffered anatomical 
changes. Of this Author Shepard says: 
“A creature imagined nobly as terrible, 
solitary, with the beauty of power, was 
transformed under Christian influence into 
a little goat-like animal . . . serving as 
the symbol of virginity.” The unicorn 
in Britain’s arms is pagan, imported by 
James I from Scottish heraldry. 

The Author. (Odell Shepard, 46, is 


critic, poet, essayist. He has written eight 
books, many poems for the Christian 
Science Monitor. His activities have m- 
cluded: reporting for a Chicago newspaper, 
church organist, 21 years teaching. Sev- 
eral years ago he told friends he was 
working on a new book, The Natural His- 
tory of Hobby Horses. For the past 13 
years he has been a professor of English 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He 
may be found during his off hours, walking, 
bicycling, fishing in the unicornless coun- 
try about Hartford. 
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ACH of these great enter- 
prises had a different indus- 
trial piping need. The organizing 
hand of Grinnell Company, 
prepared with men and facilities, 
answered those needs, easily and 
quickly. 

These seven buildings are 
typical of hundreds of others 
served by us recently. 

Location made no difference, 
for the business of a national 
organization is to localize a continent. The variety of 
requirements made no difference, because Grinnell 
furnishes all seven important industrial piping prod- 
ucts with more satisfaction to users than smaller con- 
cerns can furnish one of them. 

ok * * 
Buildings shown above:—Merchandise Mart, Chicago, I11., Automatic Sprinklers; — 
ie Saamevacnon, Thcmmenen Oo, vaoehans aoa Maen a 
adelphia, Pa., Thermoflex Traps;—Pure Oil Company, Chicago, II1., Fittings;—American 


Can Company, Jersey City, N. J., Thermolier Unit Heaters;—Alabama Power Company, 


High Level, Ala., Triple XXX Piping. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 
means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 
buildings. 

2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 

3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 

4. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately 
machined and rigidly inspected. 

5. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 

6. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employ- 

ing the unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through 

American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. 1¢ world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 


and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 





A home run into the stroct 
. « and the outficlder STEPS INTO 


YOUR PATH 


When the sudden emergency comes up— 
the split second that tests all the ability 
of your tires to grip and hold—how much 
is the extra margin of a few feet worth— 
sometimes even a few inches—when it 
separates you from a probable fatality? 


The Dual-Balloon multiplies the natural 
tendency of rubber to grip and hold. There 
are extra cushions of soft rubber, built-in 
shock absorbers, that let the whole tire 
grip the road with a closer, clinging trac- 
tion. This extra “‘give” inside the tire, 
plus the lower pressure and the biggest 
mileage you've ever known all combine 
to give you the full measure of safety. 
Safety in the freedom from running on 
risky rubber at high speeds. Safety in the 
ability to negotiate a sudden turn at 
straight-on speed when there is no alter- 
native. Safety in the ability to take hold 
and stop just short of an impact. 


These are not fictitious claims for the 
Dual-Balloon. They are facts that you 


can prove by any comparison you want 
to make. They are facts that have made 
millions of car owners realize the priceless 
value of that extra margin of safely. 


—goes a long way to make friends 


Complete motion picture films (including slow motion detail) showing 
a series of non-skid tests of all types of tires on snow and ice and on 
wet pavement, will be furnished Automobile Clubs and other organiza- 
tions for use in safety first campaigns. Car owners can obtain illus- 
trated bulletins of these tests. Address your General Tire Dealer or the 
General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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